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[ We regret to learn that a similar case of scandalous 
and criminal violation of duty, has occurred in a district 
situated in the same and an adjacent town. We trust 
that since a deputy has now been appointed in Wyom- 
ing, it will never again be necessary to call atten- 
tion to facts so disgraceful to the local administration 
of the school system in that county.—Eb. ] 





DISGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRUSTEES OF A 
SCHOOL DISTRICT IN WYOMING. 





Wii K. Bartlett and | 
JoserPH LovELAND, trus- 
tees of District No. 10, in: 
the town of Orangeville, 

vs. 

The Trustees of -District 
No. 1, in said town. 








The occasion presented by this appeal appears to 
the Superintendent to be a proper one, for reviewing 
the history of the controversy, which for more than a 
year past has been maintained in these districts. There 
are several features in this controversy which distin- 
guish it materially from most, if not all those cases 
which are usually brought before the Department, for 
its action; and the circumstances are such,as in the 
opinion of the Superintendent, render it expedient and 
proper to expose the unjstifiable conduct of some of the 
parties implicated, to public reprobation. 

In December 1841, William K. Bartlett and Eliphaz 
Loveland, two of the trustees of District No. 1, without 
the concurrence of their colleague, Mr. Benjamin Sayer, 
saw fit to establish a school in a building other than the 
district school house. Mr. Sayer, at the solicitation of 
several of the inhabitants, and after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to obtain the co-operation of his colleagues, em- 
ployed a female teacher, and placed her in the district 
school house. On the day subsequent to the commence- 
ment of her school, a Mr. Nathaniel Putney, who is 
represented as “an ignorant, reckless and degraded 
man, without character or morals, unable either to read 
or write—and who had been convicted of larceny,” made 
his appearance at the school house armed with a club,and 
a whip, or gad of from seven to ten feetin length, and an 
inch thick; and after making use of violent and abusive 
language both to the teacher and scholars, announced 
that he had been employed by Messrs. Bartlett and 
Loveland, as teacher, at the rate of $14 per month, and 
that he acted under their directions and by virtue of 
their authority. Bartlett, on a subsequent occasion, ad- 
mitted the alleged employment of this individual, on 
the terms indicated. On the next day, Putney re-ap- 
peared at the school house, accompanied by the two 
trustees, Bartlett and Loveland, and another person, on 
which occasion the school was broken up, and the chil- 
dren dismissed. On the night of the 29th of December 
the stove and pipe belonging to the school house were 
removed, and subsequently discovered on a search war- 
rant issued for the purpose in an out-house of Joseph 
Lovelani’s. For these ovtrageous, riotous and dis- 
orderly proceedings, Putney was indicted, convicted and 
subsequently imprisoned, and Bartlett and his associate 
Loveland, arrested, and placed under bonds to keep the 
peace. On the trial of Putney, Bartlett substantially 


avowed that his proceeding and pretensions had his 
official sanction; and on a subsequent occasion admitted 


power and authority as trustees. These facts, together 
with a variety of others of a less aggravated nature, 
but equally indicative of the spirit and temper with 
which Messrs. Bartlett and Loveland discharged their 
duties as trustees of District No. 1, were elicited on the 
first appeal. 

On the 14th of March last, a new district was formed 
by the Commissioners from part of Districts No. 1 and 
3, under the designation of District No. 10, compre- 
hending the appellants, Messrs. Bartlett and Loveland. 
The consent of the trustees of District No. 1, Bartlett 
and E. Loveland, to the alteration, having been with- 
held, the new district was not organized until the 7th 
of July. Bartlett, on the 5th of April, applied for and 
received from the Commissioner, $41.67, being the 
amount of public money belonging to the district on its 
report for the preceding year. On the organization of 
District No. 10, Bartlett and J. Loveland were elected 
trustees: and soon afterwards their successors in Dis- 
trict No. 1, applied to this department for an order 
directing the payment to them of the public money so 
received by their predecessors. This application was 
met in the first instance, by the explicit denial on the 
part of E. Loveland, of the receipt of the money,— 
Bartlett not answering, except by implication. The 
applicants not specifying the trustee who received 
and retained the public money; and the answer of 
D. Loveland, having been'so artfully drawn up as sub- 
stantially to negative the allegations of the applicants, 
the application was dismissed. It was, however, sub- 
sequently renewed, accompanied with an explicit alle- 
gation of the receipt of the money by William K. Bart- 
lett, and of its being still in his possession, were ex- 
pended and unappropriated. In reply to this, Bartlett 
admitted the receipt of the $41.67; but alleged that he 
had paid $14.20 thereof to a teacher, employed by 
himself and his associate trustee, “ of first rate reputa- 
tion, and of known qualifications and abilities:” that he 
had appropriated one-fifth of the sum so received, to 
the purchase of books for the district library, leaving a 
balance of $11.14 in his hands, which he had designed 
paying to a teacher employed for the summer school, 
having already expended $12 for that purpose. The 
Superintendent, relying upon the general accuracy and 
good faith of this statement, made an order directing 
the trustees of District No. 10 to pay to the trustees of 
District No. 1, the share of public money belonging to 
and improperly withheld from them, according to the 
allegations of theappeal. This order was made in this 
form, upon the erroneous supposition that Bartlett and 
Loveland, trustees of District No. 10, were the same 
persons, formerly acting as trustees of District No. 1, 
whereas J. Loveland, instead of E. Loveland, was the 
trustee of District No. 10, associated with Bartlett.— 
This inadvertence was seized upon by Bartlett as a 
pretence for further delay; and as the foundation of ap- 
plication by himself and his associate for a re-hearing. 
On this application they insisted that as trustees of 
District No. 10, they ought not to be held ‘‘ responsible 
for moneys in the hands of the old trustees of District 
Ne 1.” . 

The application for @ re-consideration was granted, 
and the decision of the Superintendent.so modified as 
to direct William K. Bartlett, to pay over to the trus- 
tees of district No. 1, $11.14, ‘that being the balance 
of the public money received by said Bartlett, at the 
last apportionment, after deducting the Library appro- 
priation, and the amount paid to the teacher of the win- 
ter school.” It will be perceived that up to this period 
the most implicit reliance had been placed upon the ve- 
racity and integrity of the present appellants, Bartlett 
& Loveland : and that the decision of the Department 
was strictly in conformity tothe account given by them, 
of the disposition of the money in controversy. They 
had appropriated one-fifth of the amount received by 
them to the purchase of a Library: they had paid a 
specified sum to a teacher employed by them “‘ of known 
qualifications.”’ and as the law forbade the payment of 
any portion of the public money toa teacher not in pos- 
session of the requisite certificate of qualification, the 
presumption was that the “qualifications” referred to 
by the trustees were legal qualifications: and the balance, 
which they stated. both in words and figures to be 
$11.14, they admitted to be still in their hands. On 
this basis accorlingly a new decision was pronounced, 
and transmitted to the trustees of No. 1: who imme- 
diately, in their turn, applied for a re-consideration, on 
the allegation, Ist. That the $14.20 alleged by Messrs. 
Bartlett & Loveland. to have been paid to a teacher of 
‘known qualifications,” &c. was, in fact paid. if paid 
at all, to a teacher ‘not holding the certificate prescribed 





the removal of the stove and pipe, by himself and Love- 
lani, and. justified such taking under their general 
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by law: 2d. That after deducting one-fifth of the pub- 
lic money for library purposes, and the $14.20 above 


—_— 


referred to, the balance admitted to remain in the hands 
of Bartlett, instead of $11.14, wasa much larger sum: 

viz. $19.14: and 3d. That there was no proof of the 

appropriation of one-fifth of the public money, for the 

purchase of a Library, as alleged. On these grounds 

a further re-hearing was granted : and on the opening 

of the case fur the third time, Bartlett admitted the 

correctness and validity of the two first grounds: but 

insisted that the one-fifth of the public money, $8.33, 

was and had been “ appropriated for library purposes ; 

that he had spoken for the books, and they were and 

are now on hand.” On this state of facts, the order of 
the Superintendent was so modified as to direct the pay- 

ment to the trustees of $33.34, “ being the residue of 
the amount of public money received by said Bartlett, 

after deducting the amount appropriated for library 

purposes.” 

In the course of these various decisions, it was con- 
ceded by the Superintendent that district No. 10, might 
have an equitable claim to a portion of the public mo- 
ney so received by Bartlett, in proportion to the num- 
ber of children between 5 and 16 residing in that dis- 
trict, at the period of its organization, and who had 
been transferred from District No. 1. But it was de- 
termined that this was an interest, of which Mr. Bart- 
lett could not be permitted to avail himself, as a de- 
fence against the appeal which had been brought against 
him : that it was his duty as Trustee of District No. 1, 
to have accounted for and paid over to his successors in 
office, the whole amount of unexpended and unappro- 
priated public money remaining in his hands: and that 
whatever might be the equities existing between dis- 
tricts No 1 and 10, those equities could be adjusted only 
in the mode specifically prescribed by law, and the in- 
structions and decisions of the department, and could 
not be set up in bar of a just and legal claim, on the 
part of the present trustees of district No. 1, against 
their defaulting predecessors, in office, or either of 
them. 

Having paid over to the trustees of district No. 1, the 
amount directed by the final order of the Superinten- 
dent. Mr. Bartlett, in conjunction with his colleague 
Mr. Loveland, in their official capacity as trustees of 
district No. 10, now apply for this equitable share of 
the public money, so paid over, belonging to the dis- 
trict which they represent. In answer to this applica- 
tion, tke trustees of district No. 1, avail themselves of 
the opportunity thus opened to them, of showing that 
by the express admission of Bartlett, made in reply to 
an enquiry addressed to him for this purpose, he has 
not yet expended the $8.33 of library money, received 
by him in April last: that he had merely appropriated 
this amount to that purpose: and that to use his own 
language. ‘‘ there was a great difference between ez- 
pending and appropriating money.” They claim, that 
under these circumstances the application ought not to 
be granted, and that the previous order of the Superin- 
tendent should be so far amended, as to direct the fur- 
ther sum of $8.33 to be paid over to them by Bartlett. 

It is thus conclusively established that William K. 
Bartlett, applied for and received from the Commis- 
sioners. the sum of $41.67 of public money belonging 
to district No. 1, which he not only neglected and re- 
fused to account for, to his suecessors, but appropriated 
to his own use: that by a series of discreditable and 
unwarrantable evasions, concealments, frauds and false- 
hoods, he has succeeded in deceiving and misleading the 
department, from time to time, until the present period ; 
and that the district whose interests he had previously 
so corruptly and unjustifiably mismanaged has not only 
been deprived through his agency of the fund upon 
which it had a right to rely for sustainiag its schools, 
but also of its share of the benefit of the District. Li- 
brary. Item by item of this sum of $41.67, thus ille- 
gally appropriated and withheld from its true owners, 
has been dragged from his reluctant grasp : until final- 
ly district No. 1 is enabled to obtain at his hands, 
through the agency of this department, that full mea- 
sure of justice to which it was long since entitled. The 
associate of Mr. Bartlett in the present appeal, has also 
been associated with him, in most of the transactions 
which have been reviewed ; and although standing out 
less prominently in connection with those transactions, 
has evidently been to a greater or lesser extent, an ac- 
complice from first to last; has co-operated with his 
colleague : attempted to interpose his official shield be- 
tween him and the ends of justice: and with a full 
knowledge of the actual state of facts, has done all in 
his power to mislead, deceive and impose upon the su- 
perintendent, in reference to those facts. 

Under these circumstances, the Superintendent deems 





it his duty to decline any interposition in behalf of the 
equitable rights or legal claims of District No. 10, 
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while the administration of its interests continues to be 
confided to such unworthy agents. The necessary order 
will be forwarded to the trustees of district No. 1, to 
enable them to demand and receive the balance of pub- 
lic money belonging to their district, and which remains 
in the hands of Bartlett. The present appeal is hereby 
dismissed: and the decision in the present case, with 
the statement of facts accompanying it, is directed to 
be published in the District School Journal. 


S. YOUNG. 
Albany, December 22d, 1842. 





LETTERS FROM DEPUTIES. 
STEUBEN COUNTY. 











THE REFORM OF OUR SCHOOLS NECESSARILY GRADUAL— 
GOOD TEACHERS NEEDED—ENCOURAGING FACTS. 





Dear Sir— Bath, January 10, 1843. 

It is now some time since I wrote to you, but I trust 
my silence has not been owing to any want of interest 
in the great business of educational reform in which 
we are engaged, nor to any distrust of your excellent 
paper as a proper medium of communication with the 
people on a subject of this nature; but to my disinclin- 
ation to communicate any matter of encouragement, 
founded on mere conjecture, and not predicated on 
well ascertained facts. We are very apt to imagine 
that we realize what we very much desire. The ima- 
gination, too impatient for the tardy operation of causes 
adequate to the desired result, hastens on to the anti- 
cipated good, with an eagerness and precipitancy which 
renders disappointment peculiarly discouraging. It is 
thus, that many persons of the best intentions, and en- 
gaged in the most laudable schemes of benevolence and 
philanthropy, often deceive themselves and mislead 
others. Sugh persons usually manifest more zeal than 
knowledge, and show clearly that they have never stu- 
died with due attention, the laws that govern the moral 
and intellectual nature of man. I am not sufficiently 
sanguine to believe that great revolutions of mind can 
be effected ina day; that the citadel of ignorance and 
the strong holds of veteran prejudice can be taken by 
storm. This must be done by the protracted and per- 
severing labors of the sappers and miners, and the slow 
process of the siege. ‘ 

Political changes have often been suddenly effected 
and a nation revolutionized, as it were in a day; but 
these changes have generally depended more on the 
hasty passions of an excited populace, than on the re- 
gular operation of sound principles. 

Religious opinions have also spread with great rapi- 
dity, and ina short time pervaded a community or a 
nation. But these opinions have oftener been erro- 
neous than true, and then success has generally depend- 
ed on the zeal of these propagators, or the ignorance 
and credulity of the people. But history I believe re- 
cords no instance in which a people has at once divested 
itself of its ignorance, and discarded its prejudices and 
its errors. The development of truth has always been 
slow, and man has been slow to appreciate and apply 
it. All theories ought certainly to be based on correct 
principles, but among a people of limited cultivation, 
who find little time from their necessary occupations, 
for abstract speculation, theories are appreciated, no 
farther than they are practically applied to beneficial 
purposes. Men in general are sufficiently selfish to 
seize and appropriate what they believe to be a real 
good. Sofar then as we can make the people of this 
state feel the benefits of the present system of education, 
so far we shall succeed in effecting its popularity This 
however necessarily requires time. At present, the 
best of our common schools furnish but miserable spe- 
cimens of the well educated scholar. What we now 
most need, is a sufficient number of well qualified 
teachers—men, who besides the requisite literary and 
scientific acquirements, graced with accomplished vir- 
tue, possess a knowledge of the physical, moral and 
intellectual nature of man. Such teachers we very 
much need, to lead our youth from the murky vale 
of ignorance, where they stray and stumble at every 
step, thwarting and contradicting even the established 
laws of their own natures,—a prey to groundless fears, 
or dupes of no less groundless hopes, to that elevation, 
where the light of truth dispels every shadow and unreal 
form; and there the elements of the human constitution 
harmonize and accord to the great and benevolent de- 
sign of the Creator. It may be long before such teach- 
ere will be found, employed and liberally compensated; 
and such results arise from their labors. But this 
should not discourage us. Every step of approxima- 
tion to such an end, is of the utmost importance, and 
ominous of future good. 

In looking over my own extensive and rugged field of 
labor, I can discover among many discouragements, 
some substantial evidences of success: A considerable 
number of new school houses erected within the last 
year,—a still greater number that have been repaired 
and rendered more comfortable and convenient—an in- 
creasing interest manifested by teachers, and above all 
the improvement that has taken place in the attend- 
ance of the pupils, are among the fruits which the sys- 
tem has already yielded. I could wish that these fruits 
were greater. But inso large’a territory, much of 
which is new and recently settled, with a population 
varied in its character by a large intermixture of for. 
eigners, it cannot be expected that the services of one 


man can effect wonders. All, therefore, that I can 
promise the Department, is my best efforts. 
Wishing you health and happiness, and all possible 
success in the great work in which you are engaged, 
I am, dear sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. K. FINCH, 


Dep. Sup. Steuben County. 
To F. Dwicurt, Esq., 
Ed. Dts. School Journal. 





ONONDAGA. 





In accordance with the advice of the Superintendent, 
the Deputies are beginning to cal] attention to the con- 
dition of the Schools, through their county papers. 
From St. Lawrence, Fulton, Dutchess, Oswego and 
Onondaga we receive almost every week these cheering 
indications of devotion to the great cause of improve- 
ment, while similar evidences occasionally reach us 
from almost every county of the state. It is an addi- 
tional cause of encouragement that the Press so cheer- 
fully co-operates in helping forward this great reform. 

We publish an extract from the Onondaga Standard, 
giving rather a gloomy picture of the condition of the 
shools of 


MANLIUS. 
Number of districts visited, 22 
No. of schools in session, 21 
No. of children of school age, 1651 
No. attending common schools, 819 
No. attending select schools, 45 
No. attending academies, 135 
No. not attending any schools, 652 
No. of comfortable school-houses, 6 
No. of uncomfortable school-houses, 16 
No. of schools taught by experienced teachers, 7 
No. taught by inexperienced teachers. 14 
No. in a languishing and disorderly state, 9 

Amount of public moneys received, $1,775 20 

Amount paid by patrons of the schools, 658 44 


It should not be disguised that less attention is paid 
to common schools in this town, than in any other por- 
tion of the Northern Section. A general apathy pre- 
vails with the exception of two or three districts. It 
has been remarked to me that the town contains more 
persons in proportion to its population, who can neither 
read nor write, than any other in the county; and from 
the above view of the number who are not attending 
school, this state of things has but little prospect of 
being amended. The non-attendance, so far as I can 
learn, is principally occasioned by poverty. The want 
of suitable apparel, it 1s said, deters hundreds from 
going to the schools. Absence for a cause like this is 
far from meriting censure; it is indeed commendable 
from the very respect evinced for the principles of com- 
mon decency. Before we give for the improvement of 
the heathen of foreign lands, would it not be well to 
enlighten our people at home? Those who may wish 
to witness the great benefits of attention to the interests 
of schools by their patrons, can be gratified hy calling 
at the schools in No. 6, (Manlius village,) taught by 
Mr. Losey; No.3, (Eagle village.) by Mr. Edgarton; 
and No. 15, (Hartsville,) by Mr. Lamb. In Mr. Losey's 
school, they may also have the opportunity of observing 
among other commendable improvements, the beneficial 
influence of vocal music, when practiced by pupils in 
schools. 

Complaint against the public regulation of the schools. 
though not confined to this town, is here by far the 
most clamorous. Ignorance is no doubt the parent of 
the whole progeny of evils which embarrass the mea- 
sures of common school advancement; but in no parti- 
cular are its influences more severely felt, or deeply to 
be deplored, than in the false and illiberal views enter- 
tained of the management of a system necessarily so 
complicated as that of common schools. The claim to 
public munificence is readily extended, but it is de- 
manded that it be secured and dispensed without sys- 
tem, agency or remuneration. 

The estimates also, which the standard of ignorance 
places upon mental labor and devotion, and upon the 
requital which their exercise should demand, form no 
trifling barrier to the melioration of these evils.— 
Bat time, if nothing else, it is hoped, by reducing 
the ranks of the ignorant, and infusing knowledge and 
virtue into the rising generation, will eventually give 
more freedom for cherishing a system so munificent 
and indispensable as that tow impeded by the folly of 
ignorance. ‘ 

Through want of the co-operation of patrons,the labors 
of several very good teachers are almost wholly lost to 
their schools from incompetent family discpline or 
through long continued misgovernment. Several of the 
schools, present a very sad state of insubordination. 
Effectual government and proper personal manners are 
intimately combined with the business of education. 
They are to the school and to society, what dykes and 
sluices are to the impending flood, preventing stagnation 
and overflow. Nothing short of a higher and purer 
standard of moral feeling can arrest this growing evil. 

C. GOODRICH, 
Deputy Superintendent. 





OSWEGO COUNTY. 





CHEAP TEACHERS. 





As are our Teachers, so are our Schools. One of the 
most frequent and radical deficiencies in our Schools, 
is the practice of employing teachers, with a greater 
reference to their price than to their qualifications — 
Cheap teachers are sought after with an avidity, which 
betrays a great defect in public taste. It also betrays a 
want of that shrewdness so observable in nearly all their 
secular transactions. It is a frequent remark of the 
farmer, that he cares but little what wages he pays his 
workman, provided the labor they perform is in pro. 
portion. Mechanics also, are willing to graduate the 
wages of their journeymen, by the amount of labor ac. 
complished. All of us in our every day concerns, pre. 
fer employing the workman who will perform the 
greatest amount of labor, and complete it in the best 
style, and we expect to pay him accordingly. Yet, 
when the subject of employing a schoo! teacher is in. 
troduced, the majority seem to lose sight of the fact; 
that one man may he worth twice or even thrice as 
much as another. They will be very particular in se. 
lecting a man to take charge of their “ stock,” yet seem 
to think that almost any thing will do for a School Mas. 
ter. Many people have adopted the mistaken no- 
notion that the task of a teacher is an easy one: that 
while others are buffeting the storms, and exposing 
themselves to the inclemencies of the weather, the 
teacher can spend his time in a snug and comfortable(?) 
school house, free from the cares and perplexities that 
fall to the lot of others: and consequently they should 
not be eutitled to as much compensation as the day la- 
borer, or mechanic. It is true, there are some who 
make teaching easy business: altogether too easy for 
profit to their employers. But itis high time that this 
class of teachers were invited to retire from the busi- 
ness, and make room for those who are more worthy. 
To the faithful teachers, the task of taking charge of a 
school, and doing justice to that school is attended with 
bodily labor and fatigue, in no way inferior to that of 
the common laborer, besides being alsoa continued wear 
and tear of the mind. 

I have found some noble specimens of cheap teachers 
during the last year, which with me has fully demon- 
strated the beauties of the cheap system. As I haveno 
room here to enumerate many particulars, I will give 
afew specimens of copies I have found written by 
their clever cheap teachers, to wit: ‘‘ He that in ritin, 
would improve, must first with ritin fall in Love.””— 
“Samwell Jonson, his riting Book.” ‘‘ How tegious 
and tasteless the hours when jesus no longer i see.” 
‘ Buty is skin deep and soon fades.” We must recol- 
lect that in all these cases, the scholars were learning to 
spell as well as to write, and the bad habit ac- 
quired through the influence of unqualified teachers, 
cannot be counterbalanced by the few extra dollars, that 
would be necessary to secure the services of a first rate 
teacher. I would by no means be understood as advo- 
cating exorbitant wages to teachers; neither would I 
say employ a numskull, and pay him full wages. But 
this I would say to all concerned : be sure you geta 
good teacher, let the price be what it will; but do not 
let a poor teacher into your school rooms at any price. 
Let not the difference of one or two dollars on a month 
deter you from securing the services of an efficient 
teacher. Theabilitie@of the teacher are too often made 
the subject of secondary consideration ; and ten ques- 
lions are asked of the price of an applicant where 
one is asked of the qualifications. Thus the ‘‘4l- 
mighty Dollar” is made a formidable obstacle in the 
way of education, and our children reap the conse- 
quences of our parsimonious folly. Let us bear in 
mind that the old adage of ‘‘ Like priest, like people” 
will apply equally vell tothe teacher. If we havea 
first rate teacher, our schoo! will be first rate and the 
scholars will make great progress: if the teachers are 
ordinary our schools will be ordinary; and if our teach- 
ers are poor, our schools are not only poor, but actually 
worse than none; and the money paid them worse than 
thrown away. 

It is certain that we need a higher grade of teachers. 
But inorder to obtain this, we must be willing to pay 
the difference; talent cannot be bought for a song. We 
have now as good teachers as we ask for, and are wil- 
ling to pay. Ask for better, and pay them and we 
can havethem. It is gratifying to witness the spirit 
that is awakening on this subject; and I hope the time 
is not far distant, when good and efficient teachers will 
be in demand, and a poor, cheap teacher, like a bad 
oyster, rejected. O. W. RANDALL, 

Pheniz, Oct. 1, 1842. Dep. Sup. 





GREENE COUNTY. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 





(Extracts from an Address to the People of Greene Co., by C. 
C. W. Cleveland, Dep. Sup.] 


In addition to ability im the general acceptation 
of the word, a teacher should possess many excellencies. 
First, a capacity to impart to others. The possession 


of all knowledge without this capacity would be of little 
worth. Second, afaculty of governing both himself and 
others. Without government, the School House pre- 





sents a scene as disgusting as it is pernicious, and as 
detrimental! to the advancement of the school in learn- 
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ing, as a hurricane would be to the growth and earing 
of a field of corn. 

To adopt and maintain this all-important requisite, 
much of prudence, connected with an uncompromising 
decision of character must be possessed ; prudence 
in the enactment, decision in the execution, of the laws 
imposed. The sterling virtues of patience, kindness, ' 
forgiveness, perseverance, honesty, integrity, benefi- 
cence, philanthropy, and patriotism, should beat strong- | 
ly in the pulsations of those who would fill, with ho. | 
nor to themselves and lasting benefit to their country.this 
honorable and responsible station. Their hearts should ' 
be alive to the happiness of mankind, easily touched | 
with the misfortunes and miseries of humanity; their | 
hands should ever be extended to help the necessitous 
and distressed ; their tongues should ever move in accents 
of persuasion and kindness to the wayward and per- | 
verse; their conduct should tell trumpet-tongued to the | 
world that they are indeed benefactors, philanthropists, 
patriots, christians. 

Are you so fortunate as to be in possession of a teach- 
er of this sort, lose him not I beseech you. Let not 
the paltry sum of a few dollars separate him from 
those he has been leading in the paths of knowledge.— 
Much money is flung away yearly by change of teach- 
ers. Possessed of a good teacher, continue him for 
years—let him become one in the neighborhood, one 
often at the fire-side with your sons and daughters— 
one in the company of those who on the Lord’s day 
forget not the assembling of themselves together; 
Jet him be one in your hearts and affections—next to | 
him who leads you and your littie one by the waters of | 
comfort and the wells of salvation. Thus will the teach. | 
er become to you, parents, as a friend—to the youth, as 
an elder brother or sister, and to the little ones, asa 
parent and benefactor. He will be revered by the child, | 
beloved by the youth, an. respected by all. | 

Remember that education is as necessary for the poor | 
as for the rich, and that this class can acquire it only in 
the District School ; and that would you see the grog- 
shop deserted, the brothe! unvisited, our poor-houses and 
prisons depopulated, you must educate the People.— | 
Shall you neglect to do this—a quadruple guard of | 
Washingtonians with triple zeal, will be inefficient to 
destroy the hydra-headed monster of Intemperance. 

Remember, too, that that Education which stops 
short of fastening the affections of its possessor upon 
that Almighty being from whom ‘every good and 
perfect gift” is derive(—of governing our unruly pas- 
sions by that Divine law contained in the scriptures, 
is an education more to be dreaded, than the ignorance 
of Pagan India. See to it, therefore, that the child re- 
ceives not only a physical and mental but a moral edu- 
cation. The*former are necessary only in this life, the 
latter indispensable both in this life and in that which 
is to come. 








MADISON COUNTY. 





DUTY OF PARENTS. 





{Extract from a Circular to the People of Madison County, by 
Thomas Barlow, Dep. Sup.] 

Parents should remember that they can give nothing 
to their children of equal value with education. And | 
when I say education, ‘I do not mean mere reading, | 
writing and cyphering; but a training to useful industry; | 
good morals, literary knowledge, aad proper conduct | 
of life. The idea of keeping a child from school, and | 
suffering its mind to remaina blank, is doing very great | 
injustice toit. Money cannot compensate the child for | 
so great a deprivation. The first object of a parent 
should be to educate his children; and then if he can 
bestow upon them money, it is secondarily well. It is 
not tne wealthy fool, nor educated villain, that consti- 
tutes the good‘and happy man. 

Too many are very neglectful about sending their 
children to school. There are now, especially about 
our villages. very many children loitering and idling 
away their time and growing up in ignorance, subject 
to their animal inclinations and propensities. And 
their parents seem to feel indifferently on the subject, 
and to think that all their boys need to make them 
men, is to become twenty-one years of age. Unhappy 
children to have such parents, of which they will be- 
come sensible in future years. There may be a vain 
opinion entertained that their habits will be corrected 
and minds improved when they shall have become men. 
But they are like, and may be compared to craggy sap- 
lings soon to grow into stubborn knotty trees, whose 
vicious, crooked habits, will defy all earthly means of 
eorrection; and time will develope the sad reality that 
many of them will meet their rewards of shackles, cells, 
or the gallows. Poverty is no plea of justification, but 
on the contrary is the greater cause of censure, for the 
people have furnished means, and their children need 
education the more because of their indigent circum- 
stances. Itis our conduct in life that is to determine 
our merits; and every thing essential to good morals 
and mental discipline should be taught at an early day, 
so that all principles which may healthfully influence 
our character, “may grow with our growth, and 
strengthen with our strength.” 

Parents, then, should send their children to school as 
a matter of the first blessing to them. They should at- 
tend regularly and punctually, furnished with suitable 
books and adapted to their capacity. Butin order to 
have their children prosper, and their school a benefit, 





posed, of which parents ought to advise their children, 
and assist the teachers in carrying out. It is beyond a 
possibility for children to learn in clamor and confusion, 
and whilst their minds are occupied by their own or 
others’ sports. Of this duty some parents fall far short. 
Instead of aiding the teachers, they set themselves up 
against the authority of correction, and advise their 
children that in case they shall be punished they will 
be taken from the school. But so far as my experience 
goes, I believe that all of those who thus wrongfully in- 
terfere with the power and imperative duty of teachers 
sustain no parental government at home, but on the 
contrary are humble subjects to the capricious control 
of their children. There is domestic government there, 
but it is of the children over the parents. The bad in- 
fluence such a course must have is evident. Can such 
parents wish their children to grow up disobedient, 
vulgar or profane? Do they desire them to remain 
uncultivated and uncouth in their conduct and appear- 
ance? Do they wishtheir children to be annoyed by the 
improper conduct of others in school, ur to disturb 
others? Do they not approve of civil and agreeable 
behavior of children at home and abroad? Then they 
should aid in sustaining the proper dignity and order of 
the school, where their children are to reccive those 
instructions and obedience which are in a great measure 
to determine their wordly prosperity and happiness. 

It is a false love of parents, a love that is as poison- 
ous as the sting of the asp, that prompts them to object 
to obediencein scholars. Aud ifthey would visit schools 
and witness the conduct and manifestations of ill-breed- 
ing in their children, they would sooner blush than 
object to good discipline. To educate children, is to 
prepare them for submission to the laws, and enjoyment 
of the privileges of society; and there is no escape from 
that submission. And this obedience to the convention- 
al and necessary laws of the community, should ori- 
ginate under the parental roof, and be carried out in 
the school room. ’ 

If this early instruction is neglected or treated with 
resistance, and the child passes on in his refractory way, 
until matured in rebellion to wholesome rules of society, 
the strong unyielding arm of the laws of the land, will 
extend itself to the defence of the rights of others, and 
in just retribution of the transgressor, and wrap him In 
the iron meshes of offended justice. Then can the dis- 
graced victim, with dagger keenness, touch the heart 
of the mistaken parent, by charging him with being the 
passive cause of his child’s ruin. 

But when I say parents ought to yield to school arrange. 
ments, Ido not mean they ought to submit to cruelty 
and arod of iron. And if they will unite with teachers 
and let their children know they must be obedient, 
punishments will be seldom necessary. — 

That corporal punishments are sometimes necessary, 
cannot be denied; and teachers, men of thirty-five and 
forty years experience, declared in the state convention 
of Depvties, that without the right to use the rod, they 
would not assume the task of teaching; for there were 
but few, if any schools that could be governed without 
the power to use the whip. But that if children knew 
the rod could and would be used, it would seldom be 
necessary to resort to it. f 

The rational deduction from what has been said 
above, and from a sense of what belongs to parental 
and magisterial duty is, that children should be taught 
obedience in school, and that teachers should pursue the 
course in imposing it, that prudent parents would in 
their families; and when corporal punishment is neces- 
sary, not to dispense with it. 

As well might we abolish all penal laws and expect 
men to be governed by the love of country; and that 
man would be submissive to the divine laws, through a 
sense of the kindness of Infinite love, without those 
threatenings of the Deity, whieh operate on the fears 
of his creatures, as to suppose children can be governed 
in school without fear and occasional infliction of pro- 
per corporal punishment. We should not be wiser than 
Infinite Wisdom. ‘ 

After order is established, and not before, children 
are prepared to advance in studies. And I repeat, pa- 
rents should not send children to school without books. 
In the great work of intellectual improvement, children 
should have the best advantages. 

It is not the business of teachers to find books, nor to 
take the book that belongs to a neighbor’s child, for 
another one to study or readin. Many men, whose 
barns are full of grain, and are lavish in carriages, 
horses and dress, do not think they can afford a shilling 
for a school book. Yet they will censure teachers if 
their children do not learn well. 





SCHOOLS IN BAYREUTH, BAVARIA. 





DR. GRASER’S METHOD OF TEACHING. 


In the arrangement of instruction, his principle, that 
the school must prepare for actual life, is brought into 
play. He admits no separation into branches of study, 
no natural order of succession in the branches, but in- 
sists that all instruction shall be grouped according to 
the wants of some particular mode of life. Taking 
society as the state of man’s existence, he begins in- 
struction with the paterna! mansion of the child and 
his family relations, and attaches to these all the ele- 
mentary knowledge of morals, manners, speech, num. 


ber, form, objects, drawing, and Writing, which would 





Strict obedience to the orders of the school must be im- 


be found necessary in this sphere. He next widens the 


sphere to include the place of residence, with its com- 
munity; extends it to the circle or judicial district, to 
the province, to the country, to the assemblage of the 
German states, the division of the earth, the entire 
earth, the universe. ae 
The ~~ paren of Graser’s principles to a common 
school will be best understood by following up the course 
of instruction as far as it has been developed in one of 
the schools of Bayreuth. ' 
The sixth or lowest class, is instructed in what relates 
to family life The exterior of the house. Its interi- 
or. Its inhabitants. Their wants. _ 

The classification followed in Wurst’s reading-book 
will show, generally, the way in which these subjects 
are taught. 

This course is commenced between six and seven 

years of age, and occupies about six months. I shall 
go into some particulars in regard to parts of the in- 
struction, 1. The dwelling-house.—The teacher shows 
a model of a simple dwelling-house, of which the gable 
end may be removed. and is a rectangular block, sur- 
mounted by a triangle. The teacher takes off the tri- 
angle, and counts the number of its sides audibly; this 
part of the house has how many sides? is his question. 
Three He shows that it has also three corners, or 
asks how many corners, leaving to the more intelligent 
pupils to lead the class in the answer, and when the 
answer is obtained, causing it to be repeated by all.— 
Watching the class, if he finds inattention, he address- 
es the question where it prevails, giving the pupils as 
much as possible to find out, in order to keep up their 
attention as long as their physical constitrtion will per- 
mit. A change of subject, physical exercise, or rest, 
should be allowed when the attention 1s exhausted, the 
habit of which may be gradually established by train- 
ing. 
The children are next led to enumerate the parts 
of the house as shown in the model, and with the 
names of which they are of course familiar—as the 
doors, windows, &c. The distinction between squares 
and rectangles is made obvious. The parallelogram 
and rhomb are also here introduced. The distinction 
between curved and straight lines, &c. Different sim- 
ple drawings of cottages are made. Covnting is con; 
tinued to ten. Addition is commenced by referring to 
the number of panes in the Mh of the model, co- 
vering up those not to be added, and proceeding from 
smaller to larger numbers, within the limits of ten.— 
These are extended to one hundred, stating to the chil- 
dren the mode of formation of compound numbers, to as- 
sist their memory. Subtraction is introduced by refer. 
ence to the same illustrations. Mental arithmetic alone 
is practised. In adding numbers which exceed ten, the 
tens are first added, then the units, carrying to the tens, 
if neceseary: thus, in adding twenty-two and thirty- 
nine together, their process would be, twenty-two is 
two tens and two ones—thirty-nine, three tens and nine 
ones; two tens and three tens are five tens; two ones 
and nine ones are eleven ones, or one ten and one one; 
five tens and one ten are six tens, and one, sixty-cne.— 
Multiplication is begun also by a reference to the win- 
dow-panes, which afford, usually, many combinations. 
Division is similarly treated, the question being such as 
the children would take an interest in solving, and their 
coins are early explained to them, and made the sub- 
jects of their exercises. Fractions grow naturally from 
division. The foregoing instruction is interspersed 
with other matters yet to be described. 

Elementary ideas of right and wrong, of goodness, 
of ‘ fitness” (‘‘the beautiful”), are inculcated in the 
following way: The dwelling being still under discus. 
sion, the attention is called to the parts of the door, its 
lock, &c. The object of the door and its fastenings.— 
Who may rightfully enter a house. The right to 
put out those entering wrongfully. A story is told 
here of a poor child begging for admission to a 
house during a storm—cold, hungry, and ill-clothed.— 
The child is received and supplied. The moral is 
drawn from the children, and benevolence, love to man, 
isinculeated. In entering a strange house or room 
leave must be asked. The contrast of good and ba 
manners in making or answering the request is brought 
home to the children. The subject is next followed up 
by supposing an unlawful entry made into the dwelling, 
and the difference between theft and ip gos or steal. 
ing and robbing, is brought out. The smallest possi- 
ble theft of any kind, or pilfering, isimmoral. A story 
is told to illustrate the fate of the pilferer. 

Next the inmates of the house and out-houses form 
subjects of instruction, the mode of treating which will 
easily be conceived by referring again to the general 
enumeration of the arrangement of the subjects. Ex- 
ercises of speech and thought, natural history of domes- 
tic animals, and much elementary technological infor- 
mation, are thus introduced. Proverbs are committed 
to memory, inculcating moral lessons or duties. 

Used as incidental matters of instruction, but not as 
forming its ground-work, it appears to me that the fore- 
going subjects are of value, and that useful hints ma 
be gathered from the way of treating them; hence, 
am led to remark upon certain sources of difficulty in 
their execution. The instruction may be rendered whol- 
ly ineffective by the teacher treating the subject in a 
mechanical way, so that what is intended to excite the 
observing and reflecting faculties, especially the form- 
er, shall become a mere memory.—Bache. 


We shall continue our publication of notices of Eu, 





ropean schools.—Ep. . 
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THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF THE 
SCHOOL LAW. 











The remonstrances and petitions now pouring in 
upon the legislature, show that the public mind is at 
last awakening to the examination of the condition and 
operation of the school system. We rejoice that it is 
so. We rejoice that means have been called into ac- 
tion, powerful enough to break up the apathy which so 
lorg has chilled the very hope of improvement, and to 
compel attention to the manner in which three millions 
of money are annually expended upon the schools and 
school houses of the state. We trust that this is the 
hegira of that fatal and disgraceful negligence, which 
has so long degraded and perverted the means of edu- 
cation, and that henceforth there will be action, hope 
and progress. 

Nineteen counties have by their boards of supervisors, 
deliberately passed upon the system of supervision by 
Deputies ; sixteen have remonstrated against its abo- 
lition, declaring it to be more efficient and less expensive 
than the nominal superintendence by Inspectors. The 
remeining three either on the ground of expense, or of 
unfitness in the persons appointed to this important 
office, have petitioned for its abolition; but in no case 
have any facts appeared, even tending to show that the 
system is not in itself adapted to remove the evils that 
have so long weighed our schools down to the very 
dust. That unfit persons should in a few instances 
have been appointed to a new and arduous office is not 


’ surprising, but the board of supervisors must themselves 


bear the responsibility of any failure from this cause, 
and we doubt not that they will apply the remedy which 
the law has placed in their own power. 

On the other hand, we are sustained by abundant 
evidcace, in saying, that in no case, where the Deputy 
has attempted to discharge his duty, has the system fail- 
ed in accomplishing much good. Even in the coun- 
ties where the Deputies have wanted either tact, zeal 
or talent to discharge successfully all their important 
duties, there has still been more attention excited to 
the subject of education, and more improvement than 
in any former year. 

It is however needless to enlarge on this subject; the 
Superintendent of Common Schools has left his own 
‘* imprimatur’ upon it, and to his report we refer all 
who feel any doubt of the operation of this new system 
of supervision, or any interest in the great cause of 
general education. On the present occasion we propose 
to examine the few amendments recommended, pre- 
senting such facts and suggestions as will briefly but 
distinctly exhibit the nature of the refurms required. 

The object of amendment should be, to lessen the 
expense and complexity of the system, without :mpair- 
ing its efficiency; to remove the obstructions which 
clog advancement, that the means now in success‘u/ 
action may have full and free scope to work out the 
greatestand most beneficent reform, which neglect and 
abuse ever made necessary. The sorest evil which has 
afflicted the system,~is the crowd of school officers, 
which have administered its affairs. There has been 
such a division of responsibility, such a separation and 
parcelling out of petty duties, such a variety of action 
by different boards before a district could be erected, a 
house built, and a teacher secured, that it is marvellous 
the machinery works at all. How often it gets out of 
order, the numerous appeals to the Department, and 
the incessant difficulties in many districts, show too 
fully. 

In addition to the thirty-two thousand and four 





hundred trustees who are the immediate guardians of the 
several districts, there are four thousand one hundred 
and sixty commissioners and inspectors, forming two 
distinct boards in ¢ach town, and drawing from five 
to fifteen dollars each for their yearly services. These 
cost the people of the state more than $48,000, as ap- 
pears from the following table : 


Amount paid in the following. Counties, to Inspectors, 
Commissioners and Deputies of Common Schools. 


Counties. Inspec’rs. Comm’rs. Total. Deputies. 
St. Lawrence, $580 62 $803 60 . $1,38412 €5.0 00 
Onondaga, 506 93 642 91 1,149 84 600 00 
Wyoming, 414 64 364 87 779 51 250 00 

oga, 162 95 210 76 373 71 250 00 
Orleans, 878 50 380 32 768 82 260 00 
Livingston, 361 32 241 53 602 85 250 00 
Tompkins, 130 89 240 89 421 78 2.0 00 
Montgomery, 250 00 364 63 614 63 250 00 
Jefferson, 660 25 612 51 1,272 76 600 00 
Madison, 456 45 554 96 1,011 41 560 00 
Schoharie, 600 00 250 00 850 00 250 00 
*Chenango, 479 22 410 64 $82 80 250 00 








$5,031 67 $5,077 62 $10,109 29 $4,000 00 














* No returns from two towns, which would add probably 
$85 00 to the total. 


Total county expense of Inspectors in twelve coun- 


LIES, - + eee eee occcecerecs cecere cesrececescserense $5,031 67 
Total county.expense of Commissioners in twelve 

counties, oo Wiggs coceee Sore ce cecees coress cesses sess 5,077 62 
Total county expense of Deputies in twelve coun- 


ties, Seema ee wee re rarer eesaseesaseaseeeees Serenese 4,000 00 


Whole number of Commissioners of Schools 





in the State,---ssccoessecrssseccccececees 254 
Whole number of Inspectors of Schools in the 
State, cer eceseccecerrecccceeceeeseccvces 1,664 
4,160 





Expense <f Commissioners and Inspectors, over $48,000 00 


Necessary number of Commissioners and In- 





SPOCLOIS, e+e rere ereececcececeetoreee cece 832 
Necessary total expense of same not over---++- seeees 10,000 CO 
Saving annually by the proposed amendment, --+----- $38,000 00 


The Department has received returns from a few other coun- 
ties of the gross sum paid to Inspectors 1nd Commissioners. 
In Oneida it amounts to $1,700; in Monroe to $1,394; in Dutch- 
ess to $200; in Steuben to $1,000; in Otsego to $1,181; in 
Ontario to $874; showing on an average a larger expense than 
in the table above given. 


Remark on these tables is almost superfluous. The 
facts compel conviction, that a great and useless tax 
is thus fastened upon the people and they demand a 
remedy. They ask for less complexity in the school 
system, and greater economy in its local administration, 
and the Department is anxious to satisfy so reasonable 
an expectation. The superintendent, therefore, re- 
commends that instead of three commissioners and two 
inspectors, there shall be a single officer, a kind of su- 
pervisor of schools in every town, who shall discharge 
the duties of commissioner and inspector, giving bonds 
for the right application of the public money, and from 
whose acts an appeal shall lie in the first instance to the 
Deputy and from him tothe Superintendent. These 
duties are so few and simple, that there can be no difti- 
culty in the discharge of them by asingle officer. They 
consist in the distribution of the school money among 
the different districts—the trustees of which look so 
closely after their interests that there will be little lia- 
bility to wrong or error here ;—the occasional erection 
of a new district, the exercise of which power is but 
very seldom called upon ; and the licensing of teachers, 
which except in cases of accident or unavoidable ab- 
sence will be done by the deputy superintendents. — 

The duties can therefore be easily discharged, and at 
the same time the efficiency of the system will be much 
increased. There will be no shifting of responsibility, no 
delay of action from the difficulty of assembling a board: 
upon one man will rest the undivided trust, and if the 
schoo] affairs are unwisely administered, the people 
and the department will know the cause and the reme- 
dy. We believe also that much will be gained by the 
greater care that will be taken to select a fit per- 
son for this office, as its consequence will be much en- 
hanced, while its exercise remains subject in all cases 
to appeal to the department. 

The remaining and not least potent reason for this 
change is its economy. For it is one of those cases 
where retrenchmentand reform go hand in!and. By the 
returns in the Comptroller’s department, it appears that 
the charge on the counties for the office of deput y, does not 
exceed $15,000. which sum added to $48,000, the charge 
of commissioners and inspectors, gives $63,000 as the an- 
nual cost of the local administration of the schools. Of 
this sum, allowing $10,000 as the expense of the proposed 








town school officer, and $15,000 for the county super- 
intendent, the whole expense will be $25,000, saving by 
this amendment the large sum of $38,000 annually. 

We have only room to notice the other principal modi- 
fications which the system requires. They are few and 
simple, but necessary to its beneficent action, and we 
hope they will receive careful consideration, and be 
found worthy of the sanction of the legislature. 

The Deputy Superintendents should be authorized to 
give town certificates, to be valid one year from date. 
They have now power to grant county certificates, 
which are perpetual, unless annulled for subsequent 
misconduct or deficiencies. As there are unfortunately 
but comparatively few teachers worthy of this license, 
the candidates have been compelled to apply to the town 
inspectors tor certificates, who frequently approve those, 
who themselves need a school master. 

The County Superintendents should also have power 
to renew warrants to collect school district taxes, and 
also to hear appeals in the first instance, as many dif- 
ficulties would easily be settled at home, which now 
embarrass the department, and cause much cxpeuse, 


from the great difficulty of ascertaining all the facts in- - 


volved in the question at issue. 

The deputies now draw their moiety of salary from 
the state treasury, on the order of the Board of Super- 
visors. As the Superintendent is responsible for the 
administration of the schools, it would be proper that 
his countersign should be required to the order of the 
Board of Supervisors, before this moiety of the salary 
is drawn, that no deputy may receive his pay who has 
not faithfully performed his duties. 





DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 





** STRIKE BUT HEAR.” 

[We refer with pride to this exposition of the opera- 
ration of the new system of supervision in Cortland, It 
is an imperfect view, exhibiting little more than the eco- 
nomical relations of the subject, but it shows how much 
may reasonably be anticipated, where the supervisors 
are careful to appoint a faithful and competent Superin- 
tendent.—Ep.] 


Asso many unfounded impressions have prevailed in re- 
lation to this office, it may not be amiss to place some ge- 
neral statements before the public in relation to it.— 
Of the comparative efficiency of this, and the system 
of supervising our Schools by Town Inspectors, I do 
not now propose to speak. Which system would be 
likely to secure the best qualifications in the inspect- 
ing officer, and to use the common phrase, “keep 
them bright by use,’—which system would be like- 
ly to secure the greatest official independence, and free- 
dom from local or personal influences,—which system 
would be likely to produce the greatest uniformity in 
books, studies, &c. throughout the country,—and in a word, 
to most thoroughly awaken teachers, pupils, and parents 
to that work of reform which is so much needed in our 
Schools, I leave the public to judge. 

The comparative expense of the two systems, is the on- 
ly topic which will now be discussed. From a careful 
inspection of the accounts of the town school officers 
(made by me, in concurrence with the Supervisor of each 
town) it would appear that the charge of these officers 
for inspecting teachers and schoo/s, during the past year, 
has been $373.35. And this amount is less than that of 
preceding years, by reason of the diminution in the num- 
ber of Inspectors (from three to two,) and the diminution 
of labor, caused by the official action of the Deputy Su- 
perintendent. Apart from these causes, the amount for 
the past year would undoubtedly have reached $500. The 
Deputy Superintendent’s salary coming from this county, 
can in no case exceed $250, for shout he run it up to the 
full sum of $500, one half is paid by the State—(not out of 
the Common School fund as has been erroneously stated 
—but from the income of the U. S. surplus fund in pos- 
session of the State.) So, admitting that the Deputy Su- 
perintendent had run up his bill to its highest amount, the 
town inspection bills for the past year would have ex- 
ceeded it by $123.35. But the Deputy Superintendent’s 
bill against the county for the past year was but $177—and 
ers the town inspection bills exceed it by $196 
35, or more than double it! 

And what has been the labor performed by the town of- 
ficers, and the county officers, for which these sums have 
been charged? Ina portion of the towns, the town offi- 
cers have visited more schools than the Superintendent.— 
But taking the county together, the Superintendent has 
probably made more visits to schools, than ail the town 
school officers put together! 

Let us glance at some of the town school accounts. In 
one town, containing seven schools, the last yearly bill for 
inspecting schools and teachers is $21. Only five out of 
the seven schools were visited by the town officers. Eigh- 
teen dollars was for inspecting teachers !_ ‘I':.e County Su- 
perintendent visited all the schools of that town once, 
two of them twice, helda spring and fail examination of 
teachers, and hischarge on the county for so doing was 
exactly $5—(whole charge on county and State $10.) 

In another town containing seven schools, the town 
bill is $21.62. My impression is that all the schools were 
not visited by the t officers. The County Superinten- 
dent visited six of fhem once, one of them twice, and 
a8 5 two examinations at an expense to the county of 


In another town containing five schools, the town bill 
(estimated by the Supervisor, as there are one or two bills 
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not yet handed in) is $25.25. All the schools were visit- 
ed by the County Superintendent once, one of them twice, 
two examinations held, and the county charge is $4.50. 

It is unnecessary to multiply these instances. There is 
little difference between the towns in these p.rticulars.— 
What is the inference? That the town officers have been 
unfaith‘ul or exorbitant in their charges? By no means. 
Asa ep rule they are both efficient and honest, aud 
would do all in their power to diminish the expenses of 
their several towns. The reasons are, first, their number. 
Every town Inspector or Commissioner draws the same 
daily wages from the county that the County Superinten- 
dent does, (half of the latier officer’s wages being paid 
by the State.) Second, the pernicious practice which cus- 
tom has rendered a law, that every teacher shall solely 
consult his own will and pleasure, as to the time of his 
being examined by these officers. Instead of being 
brought together in classes, I have examined a town ac- 
count where the town was charged for examining every 
teacher employed in the whole town during the year, 
separately! I have already given an instance where $18 
out of an account of $21, was for the inspection of teach- 
ers alone! Two Inspectors at least must act at each of 
these examinations, thus making it double the expense to 
the county of a Superintendent’s examination; and until 
a recent order from the State Superintendent, there was 
nothing to prevent five from acting at once, and thus ren- 
dering it five times as expensive as a Superintendent’s ex- 
amination. The town Inspectors in several of the towns, 
have male an effort to diminish the number of their ex- 
aminations, and have to some extent succeeded, but they 
complain that it is next to impossible to break down the 
custom which has so long prevailed in this particular. 

I have taken the position that the County Superinten- 
dent has probably visited a greater number of schools 
than all the town Inspectors—held two examinations in 
each town open to all, at an expense of /ess than half the 
town Inspectors’ bills. But this is not all the labor per- 
formed by the Deputy Superintendent, included in his 
charge (of $177) againstthecounty. Onan average near- 
ly one day in a week has been devoted to official corres- 
pondence, i. e., answering inquiries on legal and other 
points, deciding references, settling controversies, &c. 
&c. When the fact is stated that not a law-suit has taken 
place in the county in relation to schools, during the past 
year ; and that not a solitary case has been appealed to 
the State Superintendent-—from the decision of the 
County Superintendent, the value and convenience to 
the county of this kind of service may be properly esti- 
mated. From the most accurate data in my possession, I 
am convinced that more than the whole amount of the Dep- 
uty Superintendent's charge against the county ($177) has 
been saved to the county from this source alone, in the 
time, trouble, and expense of its inhabitants. And as 
these decisions multiply—as mooted points are gradually 
settled—there will be less occasion for this kind of labor, 
and consequently less expense. Probably far more of 
these questions have been submitted during the past year, 
from the very fact that at no previous period has there 
been an officer nearer than Albany, whose duty it is to af- 
ford such information, &c. without charge to the appli- 
cants. 

The Superintendent’s bill also covers the time spent in 
preparing his annual report. An item of $12a year is 
saved in the County Clerk’s bill for copying commission- 
ers reports. And this labor is now nearly trebled, by the 
Deputy Superintendent’s being required to foot up and 
correct all of these reports, prepare abstracts, tables, &c. 
By the instructions of the State Superintendent, the depu- 
ties are required to report the condition of the schools 
under various heads, and make such recommendations as 
they deem essential for their general improvement. At 
the express direction of the Department, the report of 
the Superintendent of this county was made full and ela- 
borate on all the principal topics connected with the con- 
dition and prosperity of our schools. It forms a docu- 
ment exclusive of Commissioners reports of about 50 
foolscap pages, and contains numerous tables, &c. Inde- 
pendent of any general value which such a document 
might be supposed to possess, if prepared by a compe- 
tent man, it will at all events, serve as an official exposi- 
tion of the views of the Deputy Superintendent on num- 
berless points, on which he is now daily consulted—and 
thus will diminish the extent and expense of his official 
correspondence in future. 

I shall not at this time inquire whether the Depu- 
ty’s office is a further saving of expense in raising the 
qualifications of teachers, improving the condition of 
schools, and thus diminishing the time spent in obtaining 
an education. ‘The public must decide this point for 
themselves. There is another item, which I forgot to 
mention in its proper place, which should not be over- 
locked. Every county certificate granted, by being per- 
manent, diminishes the subsequent expense of inspection. 
‘This will average at least fifty cents annually for each 
teacher throughout the county. In some towns the ave- 
rage expense of inspection isas high as a dollar for each 
teacher annually ! ; 

It has been contended that the Superintendent’s office 
will raise the wages of teachers. In hiring a mechanic to 
do our work, do we usually attempt to procure a good 
workman, and pay him full wages, or a botcher at half 
price ? And is it less necessary to have good workmen, 
where mind, character, and future respectability are the 
materials worked upon, than when they are wood and iron? 
But the Superintendent's office has not increased the wa- 

es of teachers in this county. It is notorious that they are 
| on than they were last year. This is owing to the hard- 
ness of the times, of course, but it shows that the state of 
the times, the demand and supply, regulate this matter, as 
it always hitherto has—and as it always has and will the 

rice of all wages depending upon voluntary contract. 

here is too much competition in this county to permit a 
monopoly in school teaching, any more than in the trades 
or professions. All know how soon a trade ‘gets over- 
stocked,’ when it becomes disproportionately profitable. 

The only effect of the Superintendent’s office on the wa- 

es of teachers is, to decide so far as the opinion of a pub- 

ic officer goes, who is entitled to the best wages which the 
state of the times admits of—in other words, to draw a 
broad line of distinction between the ‘‘ good workman” 


and the mere pretender—between the ‘‘ journeyman” and 
the ‘‘ runaway apprentice.”> But enough on these points. 

Now what inferences do the foregoing facts suggest ? 
First, it would seem that there are an unnecessary number 
of school officers. Ifthe town inspectors can raise the 
condition of the teachers and schools—infuse vitality and 
uniformity into the whole school system—in a word in- 
troduce the reforms so long needed—and if they can do 
this, at the least expense to the people, the Deputy Super- 
intentendent’s office is entirely unnecessary. But on the 
other hand, if this can be best and most cheaply done by a 
county officer, the town inspector’s office is unnecessary. 
As to the cheapness of ihe two systems, the foregoing facts 
will probably be regarded as decisive. Asto their com- 
parative efficiency let the town inspectors themselves de- 
cide. 

‘the Deputy Superintendent of this county has a peti- 
tion to the Legislature, signed by the great body of the 
school officers of the county, praying the continuance of 
the Deputy Superintendent's office, and the abolition of 
their own,* on the ground that the Deputy system is both 
the most efficient and the cheapest. ‘lhesemen have with 
a high sense of duty. petitioned to legislate themselves out 
of office, for what they saw to bethe public good. Who 
so competent to decide this question as they ?—who so in- 
terested against the very decision they have made ? When 
the witness testifies against himself, nobody disbelieves 
him! 

‘This subject was also brought before the Board of Su- 
pervisors, at their late annual meeting. Few, perhaps 
none of them distrusted the good effects of the Deputy 
system, ani its superior efficiency to the old one—but a 
considerable portion of them had viewed it as attended 
with greater expense. A careful and extended examina- 
tion was entered into the accounts of the county and town 
officers compared, all the facts which could bear on the 
subject attentively investigated, and the result was the pas- 
sage of the following resolutions, by the unanimous vote 
of the whole board : 

Resolved, That from their own observation and investi- 
gation, as well as from the testimony of the ‘Town School 
Officers, this Board are of opinion that the system of su- 
pervising our Common Schools through the agency of De- 
puty Superintendents, is more efficient than the former 
system—is on the whole, a saving of expense to the coun- 
ty—and ought not therefore to be abolished. 

Resolved, That this Board, with the full approbation of 
the great body of School Inspectors of this county, would 
respectfully recommend to the Legislature of our State, 
the repeal of so much of the law relating to Common 
Schools, as authorizes the election of two Inspectors of 
schools in each town.—Cortland County Whig. 








[From the Ulster Republican.] 
NATIONAL SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 





The following is a brief extract fron a public lecture 
on the duties and qualifications of school masters and 
school inspectors, by Rev. Geo. Alex. Noble, A. M., 
Stone Ridge. 

The advantages arising to the cause of education, 
from a well organized and efficient inspectorship of 
schools, are of a very high order; indeed, so much so, 
that throughout the enlightened parts of Europe, where 
they have been well tested, any system of nationa! edu: 
cation without a suitable inspectorship, would be con- 
sidered as of very doubtful utility. Those advantages 
are doubtless subject to contingencies, however, and 
must, in a great measure, depend onthe qualifications 
of the inspectors, and the manner in which the duties 
of their situations are performed. For this reason the 
utmost care should be taken to obtain men of first rate 
eligibility. In fact I believe that there is not at the dis- 
posal of the government, a situation which claims, in 
a higher degree, the exercise of impartiality and sound 
judgment in the filling up, or that is more pregnant 
with results to the moral, social, and political prosperi- 
ty of any free country, than that of the inspectorship of 
national schools. 

Were I to give an opinion relative to the, qualifica- 
tions necessary for an inspector, I would say, that, in 
the first place, it is indispensable he should be a man 
of liberal education and of high moral standing, with a 
mind expanded by observation and experience, no less 
than by scholastic learning. He should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the general ro itine of school discipline 
and particul:rly with such modern improvements as 
experience has shown to be valuable. This is the 
more necessary, as the field of his labors will frequent- 
ly present opportunities for the exercise ef discretion, 
and experience in perceiving defects, and in suggest- 
ing the best means for having them removed. He 
should be a man of active working habits, animated by 
a pure philanthropic benevolence, aud a desire to see 
the cause of education prosper in his hands. Although 
the governing characteristics of his deportment should 
be courtesy and kindness, there is, nevertheless, a de- 
gree of dignity necessary to give weight and influence 
to his official character, the standard of which, he 
should, at all times, scrupulously maintain ; for atnong 
the duties of an inspector, one of the most important 
is, that his influence be actively united with the exer- 
tions of the teachers in promoting, in the minds of the 
pupils,a desire for education, and a taste for the knowl- 
edge it affords, and also, in inspiring their minds with 
habits of industry and diligence in the prosecution of 
their studies, and a virtuous rectitude of conduct in all 
their social and domestic relations 


* This contemplates leaving Commissioners with their pow- 
ers as inspectors in necessary cases. There are instances 





where teachers must be examined by town officers, or great in- 
convenience would be the result—besides there must be two 
classes of certificates. And shouldthe Co. Superintendent 
neglect his duty, there should bea class of officers who can 
see that the schools do not suffer in consequence of it. 








But it may be asked, do such duties come within the 
range of those of a provincial inspector? Mutt certain- 
ly they do, and that directly. Nor is it to be doubted 
that inspectors possessing such qualifications, will not 
only have a quickening influence on both teachers and 
pupils, but they will secure the respect and confidence 
of the people, and so enhance the patronage and use- 
fulness of the schools under his charge. __ 

But to secure the services of such men a sufficient in- 
ducement must be offered-; for the luws of political 
economy which assimilate and proportion the quality 
to the price in other departments of commerce, render 
it as certain in this, that men of a high order of talents 
and qualifications will not be induced to undertake the 
duties of a laborous and responsibvle situation, unless 
an adequate renumeration be afforded. 





RELATION BETWEEN IGNORANCE AND 
CRIME. 

“Tt is alleged, however, that, notwithstanding the 
progress of education, crime and immorality increase. 
If the present be compared with any distant era of his- 
tory, even the most brilliant, it will be found that the 
very reverse is true. In the reign of Elizabeth, for in- 
stance, of which Hume boasts that “ learning had not 
then prostituted itself by becoming too common,” Eng: 
land was covered with gipsies and banditti, and every 
year, there were from three to four hundred exccutions 
for capital crimes. In Scotland, before the parochial 
schools were established, and education nade universal, 
two hundred thousand vagrants, according to Fletcher 
of Saltoun, roamed over the land, living by pillage and 
beggary, and having ‘‘ no regard or subjection either 
to the laws of the land, or even to those of God and 
Nature.” What a change has since been wrought! 
and who can doubt that, in producing i: education has 
been a most powerful, though certainly not the only 
cause? It is not to be forgotten, that the causes which 
affect social welfare are various, and hence crime may 
for awhile increase, and civilization decline, even though 
education does advance ; not, howeve., hecause edu- 
cation 1s powerless, but because its influence is, for the 
time, overborne or counteracted by other agencies. 

Is ita truth, however, that crime and immorality do 
increase? Letusconsider this question for a moment 
with regard to our own state; and that we may limit 
the inquiry, let us speak only of crime in the technical 
or judicial sense. I remark, then, 

First, That, so far as our own state is concerned, 
the returns of criminal convictions, annually made to 
the office of the secretary of state, show that the ir- 
crease of crimes of every description, within the last 
ten years, is not greater than the increase of popula- 
tion, even on the supposition, by no means probable, 
that the returns were as full and complete, when first 
required, ten years since, as they are at present.* 

Secondly, This increase of crime would have been 
much less, but for the unusual influx of foreigners within 
the last few years. Dr. Julius states, as the result ofa 
laborious examination of all the principal prisons of 
the United States. that about one-third of the convicts 
are foreigners. The returns of this state show that, 
with us, the proportion is even larger, being in some 
years nearly one-half. 

Thirdly, Before this inerease of crime could, under 
any circumstances, be ascribed with plausibility to an 
increase of education, for thisis gravely maintained by 
some persons, it would be necessary to show that those 
offences have multiplied fastest which, in their concep- 
tion and preparation, require the greatest knowledge 
and forethought The facts, however, are remarkably 
the reverse. In this state, as appears by a late annual 
report (for 1840) of the secretary of state on criminal 
convictions, the crimes of forgery,.perjnry, burglary, 
&e. which imply skill and knowledge, have been di- 
minishing, while those which are the usual concomi- 
tants of ignorance and mental debasement have in- 
creased. To the same effect is the experience of other 
states. Says the chaplain of the Connecticut State 
Prison, ina late report; ‘‘ that knowledge is not very 
frequently used as an instrument in the commission of 
crime, may be presumed from the fact that, of the 66 
committed to this prison last year, the crimes of only 
four were of such a nature as to require for their com- 
mission ability either to read or write.” The directors 
of the Ohio Penitentiary state that “it is an erroneous 
impression that the convicts are intelligent, shrewd 
men, whose minds have been perverted to vice, rather 
than blunderers into Jow and vicious habits, and ulti- 
mately into the commission of crime, from idleness, 
ignorance, and opacity ef mental vision. It will be 
seen that nearly the whole number of convicts are be- 
low mediocrity in point of information ; and, indeed, 
our inquiries and observations have Jong since fully sr - 
tisfied us that, not only in our own prison, but in others 
which we have visited or inquired after, depraved ap- 
petites and corrupt habits, which have led to the com- 
mission of crime, are usually found with the ignorant, 
uninformed, and duller part of mankind. Of the 276, 
nearly all are below mediocrity; 175 are grossly ignoran,, 
and in point of education scarcely capable of transact- 
ing the ordinary business of life.” Is it not a question 
for grave reflection, how far society, after thus suffer- 





* It ought to be considered, also, that in proportion as the 
detection and punishment of offences is facilitated by an im- 
proved police, and by a better state of public morals, in that 


proportion criminal arrests and convictions m»y become more 
numerous, though crime itself is decreasing. 
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ing individuals to grow up in ignorance and incapacity, 
retains, in respect to them, the right oi inflicting punish- 
ment ¢* 

Fourthly, To show, however, still more clearly that 


education, instead of being responsible for any portion | tween the application of rewards, and that of punish- 
of this increase of crime, is directly and greatly calcu-{ ments. Rewards may be dispensed with much more 


lv ted to arrest it, I would place in juxtaposition, and 
ask attention to two facts, which seem to me alike con- 
clusige and striking. 

I. It appears by the late census, that there are but 
43,000 white adults in this state, who are unable to 
read and write. If to this number, we add one-half of 
the whole colored population of the state as suffering 
from a like inability, and make a large allowance for 
children old enough to commit crime, yet without edu- 
cation, we shall get a total of about 83,000 ; i. e., about 
1-29th of the whole population of the state, who can- 
not read and write. If, then, education has no ten- 
dency to diminish crime, so that a person, after having 
enjoyed its advantages, is us likely to commit crime as 
the ignorant, we should expect, on examining the re- 
cords of our courts and prisons, to find the same pro- 
portion between the instructed and uninstructed among 
the convicts, as among the whole population. In other 
words, we should expect to find 28 convicts able to 
read and write to every one unable to do so. Now 
what is the fact ? 

Il. If we take the whole number of convictions in 
this state for the last two years, in courts of record and 
at special sessions, we find not 1 in 29 who is unable to 
read, but 1 in 2; showing that the tendency to crime 
among the ignorant is fourteen and a half times greater 
then it ought to be, on the supposition that education 
has no tendency to diminish crime. An examination 
of the Auburn prison, made something more than a 
year ago, gave, out of 244 prisoners, but 59 who could 
read well, and but 39 who could read and write. 

In the New Penitentiary of Philadelphia, out of 217 
prisoners received during the year 1835, but 85 could 
read and write, and most of these could do either the 
one oc the other in bata very imperfect manner. Facts 
of this kind might be adduced to almost any extent. 
By showing that the proportion of uneducated convicts 
is much greater than that of uneducated inhabitants, 
they seem to me to demonstrate that ignorance is one of 
the great highways to crime, ard that, in proportion 
as men are left without instruction, in that proportion 
they are likely to become convicts. 

In dismissing this subject, I ought, perhaps, to refer 
to a statement, made a few years since by a distinguish- 
ed French writer (M.Guerry,) which seems to militate 
seriously against the views here taken, and which is fre- 
quently adduced, as proof that education is powerless 
in preventing, if it be not efficient in producing crime. 
It was alleged by M. Guerry, after an elaborate survey 
of the “moral statistics” of France, that there was 
more crime in the best instructed than in the worst in- 
structed provinces of the kingdom. Admitting the fact 
to be as stated, and admitting, also, that education was 
the cause of this increase of crime, it must be obvious 
to every one bestowing a moment’s reflection on the sub- 
ject, that the true explanation is to be found in the ab- 
sence, until recently, from French systems of instruc- 
tion, of a moral and religious spirit. 

it has been ascertained, however, on a more thorough 
examination, that it did not hold, asa general fact, 
that crime was more prevalent in the better instructed 
provinces ; and, moreover, that, if such were the fact, 
it vas susceptible of demonstration that education was 
not to be held responsible for it. From a paper read a 
few yeers since before the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don, by G. R. Porter, Esq., it appears that the conclu- 
sions of M. Guerry were based upon the returns of a 
single year, whereas five years taken in succession 
would furnish a result entirely different. The returns 
for the five years ending 1833 show, that the annual 
averagé number of criminals was nearly ten per cent 
greater in the least instructed, than it was in the most 
instructed departments ; and itso happens that the year 
(1831) taken by M. Guerry for examination, was the 
only one of the five, in which the excess of criminals 
was not arranged on the side of the least instructed de- 
partments. It is farther to be considered—and this, in- 
deed, is the all-esse :tial point—that an excess of crime, 
in the best instructed provinces in 1831, proves nothing 
against education, unless it can be shown, that the 
criminals themselves were educated. But it turns out, 
on examination, that 7-Sths of the whole number were 
unable to read and write well, and that the proportion 
of ignorant criminals, as compared with the whole num- 
ber of uninstructed inhabitants, was even greater in the 
more enlightened provinces than elsewhere. The rea- 
son for the latter fact probably is, that where education 
is pretty generally imparted, the wholly ignorant find 
themselves more embarrassed in obtaining employment, 
and hence are more likely to betake themselves to law- 
less courses.t 





* It has been said, that, though ignorance and want of educa- 
tion are concomitants of crime, they are not the causes of it, 
bnt are only effects, ——ey with crime, of some other eause 
or causes, such as poverty. I reply that, though the proximate 
cause of some crimes is pereey: the ultimate cause, even in 
such eases, is generally the want of a good education. Pover- 
ty itself, as we have already shown, may, in most instances, 
be att ‘ibuted, in this country, to a neglected or erroneous edu- 
cation; and, moreover, it is not trye, that our criminals are 
generally from among the suffering poor. ' Their crimes have, 
in most cases, resulted from idleness and vice; and these, as 
all know, are the effect usually of bad training in childhood 
and youth. 3 i : 

t Itis usual now, in the criminal statistics of France and 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT. 


[Translated from the German of Denzel.) 
There is an important distinction to be observed be- 





easily than punishments. How can we reform and im. 
prove the uncultivated and forward child, without pun- 
ishment, or what is the same thing, without meeting the 
perverse inclination to sensual pleasure, by opposing to 
it sensual pain. Suitably directed punishments are not 
injurious ; indeed they are often the only means to re- 
claim the erring. This is not exactly the case with re- 
wards. However cautiously and judiciously they may 
be applied, they are a!ways liable to be attended with 
injurious consequences. They accustom the child to 
expect a oamal for all the good that he does,and tend to 
make his virtues selfish. In adult age, he supposes 
things must take the same course, and expects that his 
good deeds will meet with acknowledgments, thanks, 
and rewards. But the man, who in his childhood has 
been accustomed to have his virtues rewarded, when he 
comes to mingle with the world, will be sadly disap- 
pointed in his claims and expectations. When the 
world repays his best endeavors with neglect and ingra- 
titude, when the result utterly disappoints his hopes, 
when he sees vice surrounded with pleasure, while vir- 
tue is suffering, the ignorant, and perhaps profligate 
man, who despises al] human and divine authority, hon- 
ored and.applauded, while the wise, honest, and act:ve 
philanthropttis overlooked, o: despised,—what is the 
consequence? Is he not likely to become unhappy in 
his situation? Is not his zeal for doing good liable to 
abate? And finally, does not such a man often re- 
nounce virtue himself? It is, therefore, very injurious, 
to be educated in the habit of expecting rewards. 


It is necessary to keep one point always in view, in| 


which not only punishments, i-ut also rewards, are in 
the highestdegree proper. Children should be taught 
to feel, that goodness. in itself, from ils very nature, at 
all times, and without any exception, is beneficial ; and 
that vice is equally injurious. It is the more necessary 
to dwell upon this truth through the course of educa- 
tion, because it is not always evident in common life.— 
The habit. which is acquired, during education, of con- 
sidering virtue as carrying with it ultimate reward, and 





vice ultimate punishment, counterbalances the impres- 
sions, which the irregularity of human affairs might | 
otherwise make, and conduces powertully to a faith in, 
another and better world, where the whole enigma of 
human life will be solved, and the necessary consequen- 
ces of good and evil will be manifest. Everything in 
education depends upon the kind of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and upon the manner of their application.— 
Since, then, in dealing with sensual, rational man, we 
cannot entirely dispense with rewards and punishments. 
we must establish the principles of their application, 
and discover the most suitable kinds, which are proper 
for given circumstances. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. | 


In the application of rewards an{ punishments, the 
educator willdo wetl to obse:ve the following sugges. 
tions :— 

1. Since that which is good and right ought to be 
done, because it is good and right, without reference to 
reward or punishment, it follows, that neither rewards 
nor punishments are ever to be «employed, so long as 
other means are sufficient to enable the educator to 
keep his pupils in the way of their duty. 





England, to divide the persons accused or convicted into four 
classes, as it respects their education. The Ist class is com- 
posed of those who are unable to read and write. 2. Able to 
read and write imperfectly. 3. Able to read and write well. 
4. Superiorly instruc‘ed. In France, during seven years, the 
proportion borne by the well educated to the other three classes 
of the accused was, on an average, 227 to 9,773. 1n Scotland 
and England, where the propurtionate number of well-educated 
persons must be much greater than it is in France, the propor- 
tion of the accused of that character was (in 1836) considera’ 
bly less. In Scotland it was but 188 to 9,812, while in England, 
it was no more than 91 to 9,909. The following table is worthy 
of inspection : 
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Of the 55 educated persons, accused in Scotland. 41 were 
convicted, viz: 16 for common assaults, 15 for simple thefts, 
2 for frauds, 3 for forgery, 1 fer subornation of perjury, 2 for 
house breaking, 1 for a nameless offence, 2 for other slight of- 
fences. It isobvious that intemperance must have occasioned 
a large proportion of these crimes ; for example, the assaults. 
The punishments awarded were as follows: 
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2. In his whole course of education and instruction, 
the teacher should exhibit such inducements to obedi- 
ence, activity, exercise of talents, and love of order, as 
will, in a great measure, remove the occasion of trans. 
gressing his commands, and of the consequent punish- 
ment; and let obedience and learning carry with them 
their own rewards. 

3. It is only merit, diligence, acquisition by close ap- 
plication, and not talents, and particular gifts of nature, 
that can justify any claims to rewards. In no case 
ought the effects of incapacity and of innocent weak- 
ness to be punished. It is merely neglect, levity, and 
indolence, with the effects of a perverted will, that are 
punishable. 

4. Rewards should only please, excite, and animate ; 
without producing, by any means, vanity, pride and 
haughtiness. In the same manner, punishments ought 
to be such as to awaken a desire for that which is good; 
they should warn and restrain from evil, and not pro- 
duce in the child any distrust in his own powers. Re- 
wards should never appear to be distinctions ; and pun- 
ishments should be considered as evils inflicted out of 
necessity, and not of choice. 

5. Rewards and punishments should be only sparing- 
ly applied, or they lose their beneficial influence. By 
their frequent u-e, the mind either becomes insensible 
to their influence, or it obtains an erroneous impression 
that mankind, in all their actions, are to be influenced 
only by that which is to them personally profitable or 
injurious. 

6. The more sensual the man is, and the more he 
lives merely for the present and for himself, and the 
younger he is, so much the sooner after the act must re- 
ward or punishment be applied. On the contrary, the 
older the child, the more he must be accustomed to ex- 
pect his reward or punisliment at a distance ; and the 
more must he be taught to hope or fear the remote con- 
sequences. 

7. Rewards and punishments should never be appli- 
ed by the educator, till after he has fully weighed the 
circumstances, in a dispassionate state of mind, with 
perfect impartiality. Every indiscretion, every mistake 
in the circumstances, every perceptible favoritism for 
an individual, effaces from the heart of the ehild what- 
ever is beneficial in reward or pnnishment; that is, the 
sense of its propriety and necessity. The passionate 
man always commits errors. He mistakes the good, or 
overvalues itin his reward. That which is wrong is 
is equally misunderstood, and attributed to the worst 
motives, and punished with excessive severity. Pun- 
ishment should never be applied in anger, and still less, 
with a sneer, or scorn, or an air of triumph; but rath- 
er, always with marks of compassion for the child.— 
Children should feel that the educator is compelled to 
the measure, and that it is disagreeable to him. When 
he imprudently punishes, he necessarily alienates the 
hearts of his pupils, and fosters a refractory, turbulent 
disposition; but when punishment is properly applied, 
it leaves a permanent, good impression, and the educa- 
tor is esteemed and beloved as a father. 

Rewards should perhaps be more sparingly applied 
than punishments; for. we should be cautious of’ exci- 
ting a spirit of selfishness. It.is injurious to have the 
question always at hand ; What good will that do me? 
For a general rule, the approbation of the teacher, ‘‘ I 
am glad, my child, you have done right,” is sufficient re- 
ward for all moral conduct. In no case should it be en- 
couraged by a determined, precise premium. Rewards, 
when proper, belong only todiligence and activity,and are 
designed toanimate children to these purposes; the fulfil- 
ment of the dutes of obedience, justice, peaceableness, 
and kindness, must ever be considered as a matter of 
course, carrying its own reward; though on these occa- 
sions, a word of approbation may be proper, to make 
the children sensible of the pleasure which their good 
conduct affords their teacher. No rewards are proper 
in the religious part of education; for, they might lead 
to the opinion, that mankind could merit the favor of 
God by their good works. 


[To be continued.] 





MORAL DUTIES AND HABITS—HOW TAUGHT. 





Justice, and respect for the rights of property. Jus- 
tice, in its true meaning, is not less comprehensive than 
charity. Itembraces what is due to ourselves and what 
is due to others. It demands of me that I should re- 
spect the property, the opinions, and the feelings of 
others. It teaches me thatI havea right that others 
should respect my property, my opinions, and. my feel- 
ings. In this comprehensive sense, itis second to no 
duty in importance. 

It should be taught and enforced in school, both on 
account of its intrinsic excellence, and because it can 
be taught nowhere else so well. A school is a minia- 
ture community. Events are daily occurring in it simi- 
lar to those which occur in society in afier life. It gives 
wider scope for duty than a family, because it em- 
braces a greater variety of relations, and thus creates 
a greater variety of rights. All of these are liable to 
be infringed, and each infringement gives occasion for 
a lesson in justice. Itmay, moreover, be better taught 
than in a family, because there is one person in a school 
who should always be ready to attend to it. The teacher 
has no higher dtgy than this. He must not let the oc- 


casion pass by without taking advantage of it. Be 
sides, he is, or ought to be, better qualified to teach 
this virtue than many parents. 
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It may be better taught in school than from the pul- 
pit, because it is most naturally and effectually taught 
by instances such as are continually presenting them- 
selves in school, and because it should form part of the 
earliest lessons of children, of an age not commonly 
touched by the instructions from the pulpit. 

It rests on the same foundation as the duty of chari- 
ty,—on the great Christian law, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them ;” 
and to this it should always be referred. ° 

The simplest and most comprehensible application 
of this law is to the rights of property. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,” should be explained, not only to signify 
what, in its limited sense, it is commonly taken to 
mean, but to forbid all injury done to property. 

Let me give a single instance. 

A teacher often heard complaints of the injury done 
to bonnets, hats, and cloaks, in the entry where they 
were deposited when the children entered school. Not 
unfrequently a clock was taken down from its peg, or 
carelessly thrown down, and afterwards trampled on, 
dirtied, and sometimes torn. To present the matter in 
its proper light, he took occasion, in one of the general 
lessons, immediately after an injury of this kind had 
been done, to speak of the crime of theft. He showed 
that this consisted in taking, without leave, an article 
belonging to another. ‘This form of the offence,” he 
said, “‘most of you are in little danger of committing ; 
but a part of the evil of this violation of the rights of 
Property is in the injury done to a person by depriving 
him of his property, and a part in the disappointment 
or vexation whichit causeshim. NowI have observed 
that injury is often done,—not a very great injury, to 
be sure, but an injury which is of some consequence, 
—to the cloaks and hats in theentry. Youdo not mean 
to injure each others’ property ; but, by your careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness, you do actually violate the 
spirit of the command, ‘ Thoushalt not steal.’ Maria’s 
cloak, which was thrown down and trampled on, is in- 
jured. She left it in its place ; it was taken away, and 
she had to lose her time in searching for it. When she 
found it, instead of finding it neat and clean as she left 
it, she found it dirty and torn. She must have had her 
feelings hurt. Her property had not been taken away, 
but it had been injured, andshe is subjected tothe mor- 
tification of wearing home a dirty and trampled gar- 
ment. If it had been my own cloak which was so much 
injured, I should certainly have preferred that money 
should have been taken from my pocket. It would 
have cost me money to have it mended ; and, besides. 
I should have had the additional pain of seeing its 
beauty destroyed. None of you will think of taking 
my money ; and yet, whoever throws down and tram. 
ples on my cloak, does me more harm than if he had 
taken some of my money. Can this be right? Is not 
this violating the spirit of the command, of which I 
have been speaking ?” 

In a similar manner may we show that justice re- 
quires us to respect the feelings of others. 

The greatest defect in the American character, in re- 
ference to others, seems to be want of respect for su- 
periors. This leads to ill manners of every kind ; for 
children ought rather to regard all as their superiors, 
and to be taught to respect them ; and such, doubtless, 
is the spirit of the morality of the Gospel. Every 
teacher may do much to inculcate a right feeling in chil- 
dren towards their superiors, and a simple and modest 
habit of expressing it. There is no difficulty in the 
matter, except the proneness among teachers to consi- 
der it assomething not belonging tothem. Butitis the 
duty of a teacher to do what he can for the benefit of 
his pupils in every respect, in manners as well as morals. 
They are intimately connected. Good manners are 
merely the outward expression of good feelings and 
good morals, and there must he some great defect in 
the latter when there is so much that is wrong in the 
former. The real defect at bottom is inordinate conceit 
and want of modesty. Much may be done towards 
correcting this by the example and instructions of a 
teacher who is himself modest. He should inculcate 
obedience to parents, and respect for the aged and for 
the stranger. 


Submission to the authority of Law. In no part of 
the world is this so important as in these United States. 
Ours is a government of laws. All our people should 
therefore be accustomed, from their earliest years, to 
submit to the authority of law ; to submit, not by com- 
pulsion, but voluntarily. This is one strong reason 
why authority should be established, and laws strictly 
observed, in every school. In this respect. school must 
be a preparation for the society of theworld. It should 
be the object of the instructor, in hissystem of govern- 
ment, to form the habit of obeying the law because it 
is just law, and because it is for the common good. 
Such reasoning as the following may be employed : 
You see that, if every boy in school be allowed to leave 
his seat, speak, or whisper whenever he pleases, it 
will be impossible for any one to study. The purpose 
for which you came here will be defeated, and school 
will be of no use. Order and quiet must therefore pre- 
vail; and that they may, and that all may enjoy the 
great advantages which follow from them, each one 
mnst consent to give up a portion of his liberty. He 
will gain much more % itthan heloses. He only gives 
up the privilege of making a noise when he ought to be 


quiet; and in exchange, he gains the privilege of not 
being interrupted by every one of forty others when 
they please to interrupt him. 


A more fundamental principle to be inculcated is love 





of Truth, and the habit of respecting it Children 
should be taught, as early as possible, to feel how mean, 
base, loathsome, cowardly, and wicked a thing false- 
hood is, and how noble, generous, and glorious it is 
always to tell the truth. Nothing is so important to 
the future character of a child as that he should have 
the right feeling, and, built upon the feeling, and grow- 
ing out of it, the right habit in regard to truth and 
falsehood. The firstrequsite is that the teacher should 
himself have an abhorrence of falsehood. This must 
be modified only by his compassion for the weakness of 
childhood, so that he may be able to pardon even a lie. 
Children are made liars by the examples set them from 
their earliest days. They are coaxed by falsehood, by 
what are called white lies, to get up and to go bed, to 
go to play and to give up their playthings, to give up 
food and to take medicine. They are even coaxed by 
falsehood into being good! They should never be de- 
ceived. No matter whether the thing in question be of 
small or of great consequence, they should never be de- 
ceived. A promise made to a child, like every other 
promise, should always be religiously kept. There is 
no such a thingasa white lie. Every deception is a lie, 
and, if practised upon a child, injures and tends to des- 
troy, his moral sense. Such a deception is a lie of the 
blackest hue. 

Another way in which children are made liars is be- 
ing allowed, and even encouraged, by the example of 
others, to use exaggeration to speak in extravagant 
language. This shouldbe checked whenever the occa- 
sion occurs, and the falseness and dangerous tendency 
of it pointed out. Persons of little conscientiousness 
will be likely to think such practices of slight conse- 
quence. But, in forming the conscience of a child, they 
are of very great; and the susceptible conscience of 
most children may be easily led so to regard them. 

Another way of teaching falsehooi is by allowing 
and even encouraging children to make promises. On 
this point, the only safe course is that pointed out in 
the command of Jesus Christ, ‘‘Swear not at all,” 
which, as is obvious from its connexion, was intended 
to forbid light promises, and has not, as is commonly 
supposed, anything to do with profane language. The 
author of this command knew the weakness of the 
heart; and the more we examine the subject, the more 
fully shall we be convinced that he wasright. It is very 
questionable whether children should ever be allowed to 
promise—even to be better. 

Children are often driven to falsehood by fear. That 
must be a bad system of government, in a family or in 
a school, which urges children to have recourse to false- 
hood to avoid punishment. The teacher should avoid 
any approach to it, as he should uniformly teach. that 
falsehood is worse than any other offence of which chil- 
dred can be guilty. 

The most distinguishing characteristic of man is his 
possession of the power of reverencing and worship- 
ping the invisible Being who has created and who pre- 
serves him. No approach to this power seems to be 
possessed by the brute animals. To raise ourselves 
still higher in the scale of being, we must cultivate this 
power ; and with it is connected a reverence fur those 
laws which the Creator has impressed on all his works. 
It is the highest conception that we can have of the 
Creator, that he governs this vast creation, with al] the 
innumerable classes of beings with which it seems to 
be populous, by wise, just, and merciful laws, all made 
with a perfect knowledge of the infinitely diversified 
relations which connect these beings. and all made with 
a view to the highest good and happiness of each crea- 
ture. And it isthe noblestand mostelevating idea that 
we can form of man, that he is so created as to be able 
to find out and understand these laws, at least so far as 
they relate to himself and the portion of the universe 
in which he is placed, that he may gradually compre- 
hend their wisdom, beauty, and beneficence, can per- 
ceive them to be worthy of the Infinite Being who has 
appointed them, and, observing and respecting them 
allas His laws, may rise, through them and by means 
of them, to the spiritual worship of Him whe is a 
spirit, and to be worshipped in spirit and intruth. It 
is, therefore, the highest distinction and the most pre- 
cious privilege of man, to be able to worship God, and 
to do something to lead others to worship him and to 
reverence his laws. This distinction and this privilege, 
in their widest extent, belong to the teacher. It is for 
him to do and toteach. How is he to exercise this great 
privilege—to perform this high duty? 

First, by the strong and constant influence of his 
example. He must fill his soul with adoration of the 
Infinite Father. He must begin every day with God. 
He must endeavor to live with an habitual sense of 
his presence, and to be a servant of God. This, how- 
ever really, he may do secretly.* He need make no 
pretensions to sanctity. If he feel himself not to be 
as religious as he ought, he need make no professions 
In his own heart he may fear and reverence him, an 
strive daily to serve him hetter. If he can conscien- 
tious!y do it, he ought to commence his daily labors in 
school with an act of worship. If he have no gift of 
language, he can at least utter the Lord’s Prayer ; or 
he may use some of the excellent prayers which are 
prepared, and which form part of the worship of many 
fraternities of Christians ; or, if he feel that it would 
be sacrilege in him to do so much as this, and he yet 
feels a reverence for God, and acknowledges that it is 
his duty to express that feeling for the sake of others 
who are looking to him for guidance, let him select ap- 


~ * Bat thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet.” 





propriate passages from the New and Old Testament, 
and read them as an introduction to his labors. In that 
vast treasure-house of rapt thought and devout aspira- 
tions, he may easily find an expression for his feelings. 

If he be so disposed, and can do it reverently, let 
him add his own thoughts and the expression of his 
feelings in his own words, or in those which he may 
have selected as expressive of hisown. By daily do- 
ing or attempting this, he will best cultivate his own 
sentiment of reverence. and, at the same time, that of 
those who hear him. Butall this must be done serious- 
ly and in earnest, else let it not be done atall. The 
deadliest offence against Heaven, against his own soul, 
and against the souls of his pupils, is hypocrisy. 

Every occasion that presents itself in the course of 
the day must be used toawaken and strengthen the sen- 
timent of reverence. Formal lecturcs do no good. 
There must be the feeling of reverence in what is said. 
The wickedness of profane language must be pointed 
out. Todo this will he enough in the case of the con- 
scientious pupil, in whom a reverentiai feeling is al- 
ready excited. But there are those who are below this 
state, but who have yet what is called a sense of honor. 
To them the vulgarity of profaneness must be shown, 
and how despicable those are who indulge in such Jan- 
guage. Besides this, the institutions of religion should 
always be spoken of with respect—the Sabbath, the 
pulpit, and all that is connected with religious opinion ; 
not only what we ourselves hold to be sucred, but what 
any others deemso. On the subject of religion, we 
should respect the opinions,of others even when we dif- 
fer from them. 

The feeling of reverence is now extended to the moral 
laws. It should be also extended to the laws of the in- 
tellect and of the body. If we acknowledge God to be 
the author of both, they are all His laws, and to be 
obeyed as such. Here opens a new series of duties for 
the teacher. He is to study these laws, and to observe 
and teach them. He is to explain them to his pupils, 
and thus enlighten their conscience in regard to them, 
so that they shall consider it no less really a partof duty 
to keep the body in health, and to exercise and improve 
all the faculties of the mind, than to observe the laws 
of the Decalogue. I say that a new series of' duties 
here opens to the teacher, because most persans now 
speak and act as if they thought that the laws that re- 
late to the body and the mind were not God's laws. and 
to violate them were not disobedience to him. What is 
this but saying that the laws of God do not extend over 
his whole creation? that they do not embrace the mind 
and body, but the soul only? Is it not equivalent to 
saying thatthe command of Jesus, “* Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind,”* 
should be understood as extending only tu the soul, and 
embracing neither the strength of the body nor the {a- 
culties of the mind? 

I have spoken very seriously, in this chapter, of our 
duties as moral teachers. This Iam bcund todo. I 
am not at liberty to do less. To multitudes of our pu- 
pils we are the only teachers of moral truth. Unless 
they get a sense of their mora] duties from us, they will 
not getit at all. And holding, as I do, that man’s 
moral and religious nature is the highest part of his na- 
ture, I must hold that a teacher has no right to neglect 
the cultivation of this part of the nature of his prpils. 
This is vastly the most important part of their educa- 
tion ; the most important to themselves and to the com- 
munity, and for their whole future existence. It is 
more important to a man’s self that he should be an up- 
right and conscientious man, than that he should be an 
intelligent, a skilful, or a learned man. And it is, be- 
yond measure, more important to the community, and 
especially to a community like ours. 

A government of laws, such as ours is, must in 
reality be founded on the moral sense of the whole 
community. This, then, must be cultivated and en- 
lightened, or as a people we are lost. The common 
schools are established by the people for the greatest 
good of the people. In innumerable instances, I re- 
peat it, the teachers of the common schools are the only 
persons who have access to the young, who can culti- 
vate their moral sense. If this great duty be rightly 
and truly performed, the schools will prevent the crimes 
which the courts of justice are established to punish. 
To this the system established in ovr country must lead. 

Every teacher of a common schoo] should understand 
that one chief end for which the schools are instituted, 
and for which he is placed in one of them, is to prerent 
crime by putting an end to moral ignorance and de- 
pravity ; 

‘¢ Needful instruction: not alone in arts 
Which to Lis humble duties appertain, 
But in the lore of right and wrong, the - ule 


Ot human kindness, in the peaceful ways 
Of honesty and holiness severe.’’ 
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ia 
ALARMING NEGLECT OF THE SCHOOLS BY ‘tHE PEOPLE. 


The amount of ignorance which at this time exists in 
our county is actually alarming. Will it be believed 
that here, where the people can, if they choose to be in- 
dustrious and frugal, have all the necessaries and com- 
forts of life—where a fund is provided, which, with a 
little management and exertion, would be a’aple to meet 
the expense of furnishing every child with a common 
school] education—will it be believed that, under such 
circumstances as these, more than one-third of the children 
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in this county do not see the inside of a school house; 
that they are suffered to grow up ignorant and degraded, 
without scarcely an effort on the part of a great majority 
of the people to enlighten them? Can intelligent men, 
lovers of our Republican institutions, advocates of law 
and order, friends of suffering humanity, stand still and 
loox silently upon sucha fearful picture as this, and feel as 
if they had done their duty? Whatkind of men and women 
can we suppose that the 363 children in Camillus, 467 in El- 
bridge, 421 in Lysander, 247 in Clay, 275 in Cicero, 717 in 
Manlius, 100 in Marcellus, 265 in Van Buren, in Ska- 


teacher must awaken an interest in the minds of his schol- 
ars for the studies which they are pursuing. In adminis- 
tering punishment, the motive of the student must be 
sought for. Not in favor of laying aside the rod entirely, 
but it shall be the lastresort. Persuasion anda conviction 
that the teacher is seeking the good of his pupils, are far 
bet.er than whips and ferule for governing a school well. 
The larger students should be kept in order, and the small- 
er ones will be more likely to observe it. 

The disposition to exhibit authority and rule is a selfish, 
despotic disposition that may compel a slavish submission 


neateles—making in these nine towns alone the round | on the part of the student, but it will at the same time be- 


number of thirty-five hundred,who do not attend any school,— 
will make? How can they consistently be held responsi- 
ble for not performing the numerous duties that must de- 
volve upon them in after life? We leave these questions 
for those who feel disposed to a .swer. 

In view of these facts, and others which will hereafter 
be given, will not the friends of Common Schools lend us 
their aid in promoting the cause of education, by try- 
ing to elevate and sustain them? We have not the docu- 
ments at hand to state the large sum which is annually ex- 
pended in this county for crime, a great part of which 
might easily be prevented with the proper teaching fur- 
nisned by these Schools. We beg all classes to remem- 
ber that just in proportion as the — kind of training 
is adopted, just in that proportion will crime decrease.— 
Wha.ever, therefore, is done by our Supervisors for the 
promotion of knowledge—of raising the mass to a just ap- 
preciation of their duties to themselves and to their fellow 
men—will be more than doubly repaid, even in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, by a decrease of crime.—Qnondaga 
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Pursuant to public notice given by the Deputy Superin- 


tendent, Teachers and friends of Education convened at | 


the court house, in Mayville, on the 19th October ult. 


The objec!s of the Convention having been stated by A. | 
Smith, Esq., of Westfield, Mr. Lorenzo Parsons, Deputy | 
Sup’t., was chosen President, Mr. A. H. Walker, Vice | 


President, and F. A. Reddington, Secretary. The dele- 
gates from the several towns in the county were then 
called. 

The Report of the Committee on the means to _ be used 
to interest parents, was then submitted. A. Smith, Esq. 
then presented the following : 

“* Resolved, That it is e jal to the success of the Com- 
mon School Enterprise, that Parents take a deep interest 
in the education and mental culture of their children. 

«<1, That as a means of awakening and keeping alive 
such interest, we recommend that parents read the vol- 
umes ci the Common School Library, furnished to their 
children. 

‘© 2. That they frequently examine their children as to 
the progress they make in the acquisition of knowledge. 
. 3. "Phat they often visit the schools. 

«©4. That they encourage and sustain the Teacher. 

‘¢5. hat in their visits and intercourse as neighbors, 
they make the education of their children a primary sub- 
jeci of conversation and discussion. 

«<U. That the teachers frequently visit the Parents and 
patrons of the school, and make it their business to be elo- 
quent in the cause of education, evincing in truth that ‘ the 
school-master is abroad.’ *’ 

After a few comments Mr. S. gave place to Mr. M., who 
followed with remarks of a sound and practical charac- 
ter. He set forth the importance of the Common School 
—its claims on the patriot and philanthropist, and its in- 
fluence on our free institutions. In concluding his re- 
marks he held up the responsibility of the Teacher to his 
pupils, and his country. He said, *‘ Let not teachers think 
shat their labors are not appreciated—let them not think 
the r office is a low office, destitute of honor. ‘The teach- 
ers vocation isa high vocation. It is an honorable vo- 
cation. It is a holy vocation. He must be active; he 
must be a man of energy and invention ; he must show 


get its own kind in the heart of that student. Avoid it— 
by all means avoid the rod, and the frown, as much as 
possible, and he will come willingly, and not * snail like 
to school.” 

*©1. Resolved, That those who are alarmed at the ex- 
pense necessarily incurred in sustaining well regulated 
schools, would find a much better cause of alarm in the 
enormous expenses entailed upon the community by the 
evils of ignorance. 

**°2. Resolved, Thai teachers may be greatly benefited 
by visiting each others’ schools, and becoming acquainted 
with the different modes of instruction, and of discipline 
pursued in each, and that this Convention accordingly re- 
commend this practice, as generally and as frequently as 
is consistent with other duties. 

**3. Resolved, That the object of education, should be 
the full development of the entire character, social, mor- 
al, intellectual and physical. a 

** 4, Resolved, That cleanliness ‘is conducive to the 
comfort, the convenience and the health of the pupil, and 
that it is the daty of the teacher to promote it by every 
means in his power. 

**5,. Resolved, That it is the duty of teachers to guard 
against the indulgence of bad passions and affections, en- 
vy, anger, hatred, pride, melancholy &c., both in them- 
selves and their pupils. 

**6, Resolved, That the education of the affections both 











social and moral, is among the most important duties of 
the teacher. 
“<7, Resolved, That we recommend Town Associations 


of teachers for the purpose of frequently meeting and | 


comparing views, making suggestions and ascertaining the 
success of their several peculiar measures ; that by this 
means each teacher may avail himself of the embodied 
wisdom of the whole.” 





‘YATES COUNTY. 


MEETING OF THE YATES COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


This Association held its first meeting on the first Satur- 
day of December inst. at the court house in this place. It 
was well attended by persons from the county at large, 
and the whole proceedings were of an important and in- 
teresting character. lt had its origin in a meeting held at 
the same place on the 18th of June last, a full report of 
which appeared in the Democrat of July 12th, and in the 
Yates County Whig. We hail the spirit manifested in 
the proceedings of both-meetings as the harbinger of a 
brighter day dawning upon that subject in our country. 

The proceedings of the meeting were as follows: 

H. C. Wheeler, Deputy Superintendent in the chair. 
The Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting relating 
to the formation of this association, which were accepted 
and adopted. ‘The reports of committees being next in or- 
der, that of the committee on qualifications of teachers 
was called for. That committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Miller, Benedict, Wing, Hoyt, and Hobart, reported as 
follows : 

In the opinion of your committee, the position of a teach- 
er of common schools is one of far greater importance 
than is generally attached to it, even by the more enlight- 
ened portions of our American citizens, excepting such as 
have turned their attention particularly to this subject.— 
These at least will agree with us, that so far as the mass 
are concerned, their intelligence depends upon the com- 
monschools; and that the intellectual and moral cultiva- 
tion of the mind in these great nurseries of the “ future 


‘that he is abroad ; and remember that nothing can be | man,” associated with the voluntary efforts of the Sun- 


done without Action! Action! Action!’ 

The Convention adjourned to meet the next day at 8 A. 
M. 
‘Thursday, October 20, met as per adjournment. 

’ The Report on School discipline, was then called—Mr. 
C. H. Palmer, chairman of the committee, offered the fol- 
lowing : 

Ramee, That uniform and efficient discipline int Com- 
moa Schools, is of the utmost importance to their success, 
aad though they may posse s all other facilities for im- 
provement, they cannot succeed without such discipline. 

Mr. Palmer said that order was the first thing to be es- 
tabi’ sed in a school. Without order nothing could be 
done effectually. Much corporal punishment is no evi- 
dence of good discipline. Though the rod cannot be en- 
t rely «lispensed with, it is only to be used in extreme ca- 
ses, and other influences must be brought to bear on the 
minds of scholars to sustain order. ‘ 

The teacher should sustain a character among his pu- 
pils. He should gain their respect. He should convince 

them that he isa manof veracity, by promising nothing 
Fe will not perform, and performing every thing that he 
promises to do. A multiplicity of particular rules should 
be avcided. ‘The teacher should make the rules of com- 
mon sense, right propriety and moral obligation, the 
eround work of his government. Particular rules can not 
be entirely dispensed with, but the less the better. If 
confusion and disorder are allowed in school, the pupil 
will imbibe habits of disorder and carelessness, which 
will follow him through all the walks of life. On the oth- 
er hand, if system and order are carefully observed in 
school, the pupil will fall mto habits of regularity, not 
cnly in acting, but im thinking, which of itself is an im- 
portant branch of education. o ; 

Mr. Hall remarked that the teacher should be acquaint- 
ed with the springs of human action to be able to sustain 
order in school. The teacher himself is often the cause 
of trouble insehool, by improper conduct. He heartily 
concurred with his colleague who precededhim. The 


| day school teacher—or the neglect of both, as a general 


rule—stamps that mind with respectability, or the almost 
indelible die of infamy.—Therefore : 

Resolved, That in view of the important interests involv- 
ed in the common schoo] system, we, as an association, 
deem it a matter of great importance that the standard of 
comm@n school teachers be raised to a point which will 
be worthy of, and command and receive the confidence 
of the public. 

Resolved, That the measure now being ailopted of with- 
holding the certificate of the Deputy Superintendents from 
such teachers as have not attained a proper standard of in- 
tellectual and moral cultivation, is worthy the policy ofa 
free people, who intend to preserve their freedom, and of 
a noble State, whose motto is ** Excelsior.” 

Resolved, That reason and philosophy combine with ex- 
perience in inducing us to recomm the introduction 
into the schools of this county of the practice of singing 
a verse or two in some pleasing tune, at the opening and 
closing of the schools each half day, as also, if practica- 
ble, at each intermission, occupying but a few moments 
at each time. - 

Resolved, That where circumstances will permit, and 
teachers are qualified therefor, we recommend the adop- 
tion and cultivation of vocal music as a science. 

Resolved. That while we would not make it an essential 
requisite for the teacher, we would recommeni to all its 
cultivation as a means of greatly extending their useful- 
ness. 
Resolved, That it is with pleasure and encouragement 
we learn that its introduction into many hundred schools 
in our State, and: its almost universal introduction into 
those of some others, has been followed by the most plea- 
sant and happy effects. 

These reports having been pane ts and adopted, were 
followedpy remarks and suggestions by the De Su- 





perintendent, of t interest and importance, which it is 
to be regretted, do not appear at length in these proceed- 
ings. : 


The meeting then adjourned to the first Saturday of 


January next. 
H. C. WHEELER, Ca‘n. 
Wma. C. Parsons, Rec. Se’y. 





GENESEE COUNTY. 


Proceedings of the Convention of the friends of Educa- 
tion and Common Schools called by the Deputy Super- 
intendent of the County, and hekd at Batavia on Satur- 
day the 10th day of December, 1842. 


Mr. Brannon Young, called to order and moved that 
Samuel Richmond, Esq. of Bergen be the presiding offi- 
cer. The motion was carried and Mr. Richmond took 
the chair as President of the convention. 

On motion of Mr. Fitch, the gentlemen in attendance 
from other counties were invited to participate in the do- 
3 of the Convention. 

- E. Rochester, Dept. Supt. of Monroe; Mr. Brown, 
Assistant do., and A. S. Stevens, Dept. Supt. of Wyoming, 
were announced as being present, and by request took - 
their seats with the President. 

Mr. Nay, Dept. Supt. of Genesee being called for, rose 
and addressed the Convention at length. He gave a de- 
scription of the present situation of the common schools 
throughout the county, stating the number, age, qualifica- 
tions and average compensation of the teachers, the gene- 
ral condition of the various school buildings, and the 
aggregate annual expense at which the whole number of 
schools are supported. After laying before the Conven- 
tion this statistical information, and urging upon all pre- 
sent the duty and necessity of continued and ardent ef- 
forts in the cause of popular education, Mr. Nay conclu- 
ded by advocating with force and earnestness the policy 
of the Convention’s adopting some decided measure to 
secure what he considered a most desirable and important 
result—a UNIFORMITY IN SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Mr. Soper, from the Committee of 13, reported a se- 
ries of resolutions. The report being accepted, the fol- 





lowing were taken up separately, severally discussed, 
and finally adopted as the sentiments of the Convention. 

Resolved, 'That in the emphatic language of Mr. Web- 
ster, ** It is intelligence that reared up the majestic colemns 
of our national glory; and this alone can prevent them 
from crumbling into ashes.” That it is the dufy of all 
good citizens to employ their utmost exertions to place 
the means of attaining knowledge within the reach of ev- 
ery child in the Republic: That we believe the best and 
surest method of affording instruction in the useful branch- 
es of learning to the sons and daughters of the poor as 
well as the rich: of rendering education as complete as 
universal; of ecm. | both the social and political 
equality of the people; of establishing those who come 
after us a nation of FREEMEN and EQUALS, is to preserve 
and support warmly and unitedly a well regulated system 
of Common ScHOOLs,. 

_ Resolved, That it is the deliberate sense of this Conven- 
tion, that the law authorising the appointment of Deputy 
Superintendents is a wise and salutary reform: That the 
deplorable condition of our common schools demanded a 
higher and more enlightened supervision than the former 
system of town inspection; and we are of the opinion 
that even under the difficulties attendant upon the opera- 
tion of a new measure, it has already produced the most 
beneficial results. 

Resolved, That the common school teacher should rank 
among the benefactors of his country: That hisduties are 
arduous and his responsibility of great magnitude, and 
that itis the imperative duty of parents and trustees to look 
well to the moral as well as literary attainments of the 
persons who are to instruct the youth of the country, up- 
on whom will soon rest the hopes and interests of the Re- 
public. That we aredeeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of elevating the standard of qualifications for a 
teacher; and that the paltry consideration of priee should 
have no weight in their employment. That the great 
cause of complaint is not that they pay teachers too much, 
that but the compensation is too small to command the ser- 
vices of competent and well qualified teachers. 

Resolved, That Mr. Nay, the Deputy Superintendent of 
this county, by the zealous and industrious discharge of 
the arduous duties of his station, has proved himself alike 
capable and faithful. 

Resolved, That we esteem the District School Journal, 
an able and valuable publication, and that it merits from 
the friends of education a generous patronage and a still 
more extended circulation. 

The 2d resolution while under consideration, was dis- 
cussed and supported by Mr. Olmstead, of Le Roy, and 
Rev. S. C. Brown, of Pembroke. Mr. Brown, speaking 
particularly upon the ORIGIN and REASoNs of the law. 

Mr. Rochester addressed the Convention in favor of the 
resolution. He spoke of the flattering and favorable re- 
sults of this new measure in Monroe, and as far as he 
knew throughout the entire State. Judging from this vast 
assemblage of persons convened in the cause of education 
and common schools, most certainly in the county of Gene- 
see. He believed that the efforts of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents had awakened an unusual anid hitherio unknown in- 
terest in the important matter of the instruction of our 
youth; contending in the words of the intelligent Board 
of Supervisors of his own county, that compared with 
the system of town inspection, the plan approved by this 
resolution * is less expensive, and more effectual’? and en- 
titled *‘to a full and fair trial.’ 

Mr. Soper moved the passage of the following resolu- 
tion, which was carried by acclamation: 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to Henry E. 
Rochester, Esq. the distinguished Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Monroe, to Mr. Brown, hisassistant, and the Dept. 
Supt. of Wyoming county, for their attendance at this 
Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Young, ordered, that the District 
School Journal, and the several newspapers in this eoun- 
ty be requested %@ publish the poooedings of this Con- 
vention. 

The convention adjourned sine die. 

SAMUEL RICHMOND, President. 





Wm G. Bryan, See’y. 








